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(Continued from page 526. *) 


Tue character of Mr. Lambert, as 
amg combined so many ex- 
cies, that even those who 
most admired him, can scarcely be 
charged with extravagance in their 
representations. He preached but 
twice on the Lord’s day, and 
usually set apart the last two days 
in'the week for composing his ser- 
mons. His preparations were in- 
deed begun early in the week. 
He was anxious to have all his 
_. ready, that Friday and 
y might, properly speak- 

, be devoted to composition, 

r than to study. He gene- 
rally wrote his sermons at length; 
and without such ample provision 
for the ordinary duties of the 
Lord’s day, his mind would not 
beeasy. It is related of him, that 
being once unable to fix on a text, 
or compose his thoughts in the 
usual way on a suitable subject, 
he: retired to rest on a Saturday 
evening, in a very uncomfortable 
state of mind. In his sleep, how- 
ever, a text occurred to him, on 





* We beg leave to correct the state- 
ment we made in our last number, rela- 
tive to Mr. Lambert’s having been, in 
early life, in the capacity of a servant. 
He lived for a short time witha gentle- 
man in Yorkshire, who was the intimate 
friend of his father; and it appears that 
Mr. Lambert was put under his care to 
_. him from going among Dissen- 

Mr, Lambert’s parents were re- 
table: he was their only child 
Which lived: and. resided with the 
tleman referred to as a friend, and 
} as a servant. 
Cone. Mac. No. 35. 


which he composed a sermon in 
regular order. He arose early in 
the morning, deeply impressed 
with the subject, committed it to 
writing, and preached it that day: 
some time after, he found that two 
persons dated their first saving im- 
pressions from the hearing of that 
sermon. Of what he wrote for the 
pulpit, he made considerable use 
in preaching ; but of all who have 
adopted the same method,’ per- 
haps no one ever excelled, or even 
equalled him in the skilful use of 
notes. The paper he used was of - 
a small size—inserted in the pul- 
pit Bible—and so dexterously ma~ 
naged, that those who sat below, 
could neither perceive that he turn- 
ed over the leaves, nor even cast 
his eyes upon them. Itis however 
certain, that he did not strictly 
confine himself to his written pre- 
parations ; for some of his intimate 
friends, who were in the habit of 
requesting the loan of sermons 
under which they had been pecu- 
liarly impressed, have not always 
found in the manuscript what had 
most arrested their attention at the 
time of hearing.—On week-day 
evenings he did not invariably 
make use of notes in public ; and 
was as free and lively in his ad- 
dresses, on other occasions, as if 
he had never used them at all. 
But although such was his usual 
method, when addressing a large 
and mixed audience, what has 
been said of President Edwards, 
may .be justly applied to him: 
«Though he read so considerable 
a part of what he delivered, he 
was far from thinking this the 
best way of preaching in general: 
In the latter part-of his life, he 
4D 








578 
was inclined to'think it had been 
better, if he had never accustomed 
himself to use his notes at all. It 
appeared to him, that preaching 
wholly without notes, agreeably 
to the custom in most Protestant 
countries, and what seems evi- 
dently to have been the manner of 
the apostles and primitive mini- 
sters of ‘the Gospel, was the most 
natural way, and had the greatest 
tendency, on the whole, to answer 
the end of preaching.” He, there- 
fore, never advised young mini- 
sters to follow his own method, 
which he adopted while a student, 
and which to him had become ha- 
bitual. In pursuing that method, 
such indeed was the animation and 
warmth of his delivery, and such 
the management of a musical and 
melting voice, that he could se- 
‘cure every excellence of extem- 
porary speaking, in connexion 
with that accu of thought and 
expression, which arises from a 
written discourse. 

“ He well knéw,” says one who 
constantly heard him for some 
time, ‘“‘ what became a minister of 
the Gospel ; and I cannot but par- 
ticularly mention his utter abhor- 
' rence of every kind of buffoonery 
in the pulpit. ‘ Always be serious 
with serious things,’ was his ad- 
vice on this subject ; — advice 
which, as proceeding from him, 
left an indelible impression on my 
mind. In a letter with which he 
favoured me while a'student, in an- 
swer to one in which I had said, 
that, in my view, a certain per- 
son was a good preacher, he thus 
writes: ‘ To be a good preacher, 
a ‘man must enter into the spirit of 
his subject, feel its vast import- 
ance, enjoy its savour, and by 
scriptural and rational arguments 
commend it to every man’s con- 
science, as in the sight of God. 
To be put in trust with the Gos- 
pel, how solemn—how awful— 
and how interesting is the thought! 
It-is indeed a trust—and a trust 
far greater than was ever com- 
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mitted to the highest angel. 
cause—the honour—the glory of 
Christ—put into our hands! 0 
to be faithful, diligent, wholly 
devoted to so important a charge! ° 
Of it we must give an account, 
How necessary, then, to declare 
the whole counsel of God, keeping 
nothing back that may be profit. 
able to the souls of men! Much 
prayer, much humility, much study, 
and much personal religion, as 
well as knowledge of mankind, 
will be found requisite. The good 
Lord make us faithful ministers of 
Christ, and of his Gospel ! ” —The 
above, addressed to the Rev. George 
Foster, now residing at Oakham, 
shows, as much as any thing can 
do, what views Mr. Lambert en. 
tertained of the ministerial charae- 
ter and office. According to those 
views he always acted. “ Asa 
preacher,” it is said, in his fune- 
ral sermon, “ he was diligent in 
preparatory study; his style was 
plain, neat, and affecting ; his mat- 
ter thoroughly evangelical, uniting 
the whole counsel of God, without- 
partiality to any particular doc. 
trine, or the shadow of indifference 
to any one point of moral obliga- 
tion. As a pastor,—for I distin- 
guish this character from the mere 
preacher ; as a pastor, I say, he 
was always upon the alert—visit- 
ing the sick, instructing the igne- 
rant, reasoning with the doubting, 
reproving the negligent, and ad- 
ministering the balm of consolation 
to the subjects of distress—in a 
word, he was, in the discharge of 
all his duties, ‘ gentle among you, 
even as a nurse, or mother, che- 
risheth her children.’ I know you 
had formed a just estimate of his 
virtues, and of his labours—that 
you ‘ esteemed him very highly in 
love for his work’s sake’—and that 
with mournful pleasure you will 
continue to cherish the remem- 
brance of what he was to the latest 
period of your connexion with the 
church.” ~ 

The character of Mr. Lambert 
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asa man, and a Christian, in every 

ial relation, was such as to en- 
dear him to all who had the hap- 
i of being acquainted with 
=, No man ever stood higher 


-in the affection of his friends, or 
in the estimation of his neigh- 


pours. ‘‘ Perhaps no man,” says 
the venerable Mr. Bottomley, of 


' §carborough, “ knew brother Lam- 


bert, or loved him better, ‘than 
myself. I was with him a little 
while at our Academy. More than 
half a century I kept up with him 
a brotherly intimacy, and that 
without the least appearance of 
shyness. His memory, while I 
retain mine, will be very precious. 
The thought of Hull has brought 
a sort of damp upon my spirits 
ever since he left it. It has not 
been so in the thoughts of leaving 
this world, to go where he is al- 
ready gone.”—‘ His distinguished 


‘modesty and prudence, cheerful 


and improving conversation, and 
exemplary piety,” says Mr. Foster, 
“I shall never forget. His cha- 
facter was unimpeachable. Not 
only was he venerated by the 
church and congregation over 
which he presided, but his praise 
was in all the churches. He had 
also, in a very eminent degree, 
‘a good report of them that were 
without.’ I have been told, in- 


deed, that one person very sapient- 


ly expressed suspicion of his real 
state and character, because all 
men spoke well of him.” But 
truly no man could be more worthy 
of esteem, or more likely to obtain 
it, where piety, moderation, pru- 
dence, and universal benevolence, 
were at all regarded. ‘ Amidst 
the disordered and conflicting ele- 
ments of. political passion,” it has 
said, “‘ he, in patient silence, 

his soul. The steady 

iend of his country and his 
species, he cared for nothing but 
what he saw tended to increase 


‘the happiness of the one, and to 
ameliorate 


the condition of the 
other, His was a quiet and peace- 


of Kingston-upon- Hull, 


579 
able course, and the end of it ‘was 
peace.” He had religion without 


gloom. He could display cheer- - 


fulness without frivolity—he was 
serious, but not sad—He was 
possessed of a very affectionate 
and obliging disposition, in con- 


junction with great suavity and - 


urbanity of manners. Thus he 
exemplified the true spirit of the 
religion ‘he professed, and in ful- 
filling the law of love, was himself 
loved, according to that sound 
maxim of the philosopher—‘ Si 
vis amari, ama.” 

Mr. Lambert was one of those 
ministers who knew the value of 
learning, as an auxiliary to the 
cause of religion. He felt the great 
importance of academic institu- 
tions, where young ministers re- 
ceive the advantages of a liberal 
education. While, therefore, he 
was a friend to all seminaries of 
religion and learning, he took a 
particular interest in the affairs of 
the college at Rotherham,—the ii- 
stitution originally at. Heckmond- 
wike, in which he himself studied 
for the ministry. Under his pas 
tronage, some young men of pro- 
mising abilities were p as 
students under the care of Dr. 
Williams, among whom was the 
present Home Secretary of the 
London Missionary Society. Ina 
letter to Mr. Foster, while a stu- 
dent at Rotherham, Mr. Lambert 
thus writes: “ Happy was I to 
hear that you like your academical 
pursuits, as I well know the old 
proverb, that ‘ the root of learn- 
ing is bitter—its fruit sweet.—A 
dronish class-fellow of mine once 
remarked, that, as he never in- 
tended to preach out of Virgil and 
Horace, he cared nothing about 
them! But converse with such 
writers is calculated to convince 
us, not only of the absolute need, 
and superior value, of the Gospel, 
but like those old school-dames, 
who first taught us to put A and B 
together, they prepare us to read, 
not only Moses, but Jesus and his 
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apostles, in their own proper lan- 


Mr. Lambert was very hospitable 
and kind to his brethren in the 
ministry, a very candid hearer, 
and one who was always disposed 
to encourage young preachers. 
The following passage, in a letter 
to the Rev. B. Hobson, now of 
Welford, exhibits much of this 
amiable spirit. Speaking of the 
annual Meeting of the Eastern As- 
sociation, in the year 1810, which 
was then to be held at Scarborough, 
he thus writes: “I wish to be 
there once more, to see my bre- 
thren, and be refreshed with their 
company, before I go hence to be 
no more seen, which, at my ad- 
vanced age, is a solemn event, 
daily to be expected. Oh! to be 
found waiting,—willing, and even 
desirous to depart and be with 
Christ! I thank God I am not 
weary of life ; for hitherto it has 
been crowded with the blessings of 
divine goodness: but I would not 
live always, nor, if it be the will 
of Him in whose hand our times 
are, beyond usefulness. I trust 
there is something better in re- 
serve for me, than what this world, 
defiled and disordered by sin, can 
afford. I also hope I am sincere 
when I look up to the great source 
of holiness, and-say, ‘I shall be sa- 
tisfied when I awake with thy like- 
ness.’” In another letter to the 
same friend, he thus writes: 
“ Though the immediate inter- 
course between us has been sus- 
pended, I have repeatedly heard 
both of your trials and consola- 
tions. Our creature comforts may 
be withdrawn from us, that they 
may be better entertained above, 
than we could provide for them 
below. -But while children of our 
flesh have been advanced, so as to 
be equal to the angels, and in some 
respects honoured .above them ; 
what a blessing to be owned, while 
here on earth, in training up chil- 
dren for God by the Gospel! I 
rejoice with you in your prospects 





CNovemaern, 
of success in this way.” The ad- 
vice he gave to his brethren in 
cases of difficulty and importance, 
was invariably characterized by 
prudence and sound judgment. Of 
this, the following passage, in a 
letter to Mr. Hobson, then at Great 
Driffield, will afford an interesting 
example: “ I was much concerned 
to find, that you were not so far 
satisfied with your present situa- 
tion as to have no thoughts of 
leaving it. I conclude you have 
reflected, and will still consider 
what probable effects may follow 
on your removal. May there not be 
some danger of that infant cause 
being smothered almost in_ its 
birth? Confident I am that that 
would distress you much. To 
have early and repeated evidences 
of our usefulness in the ministry, 
is very desirable ; but you know 
who hath referred us to the ex- 
ample of the husbandman. We 
should imitate the patience of 
Jesus, not forgetting how long he 
has had to wait to see the fruit of 
his labours, and how small a part 
of it is yet gathered in. We have 
assurance that God’s word shall not 
return to him void ; and that if it 
doth not terminate in the salvation 
of men, it must in their condemna- 
tion. Now, my dear Sir, deliberate 
well before you take a single step. 
Think not that I wish to influence 
you not to do what might tend 
to your future comfort, the good 
of souls, or the glory of God. 
Though you have begun your mi- 
nisterial course at Driffield, I never 
thought it probable that it would 
finish there. But be.not-too hasty. 
You have a good situation at pre- 
sent for improvement. Though I 
cannot say, or even think, that 
I did wrong in first fixing in a 
large town, yet I am confident, 
I begun in a more contracted 
situation, or spent some time at one 
of the northern Universities, (which 
formerly was my intention,) I 
might have been better fitted for 
the situation I have long filled.” 
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* For the last eight or ten years 
of his life, Mr. Lambert found 
himself unable to preach twice on 


the Lord’s day. Under these cir- 
cumstances, his people, with a 
laudable generosity, procured him 
an assistant in the person of the 
Rev. G. Payne, now of Edinburgh. 
Though this gentleman remained 


at Hull but a few years, Mr. Lam- 


bert entertained a strong affection 
for him, and could hardly have 
felt more at the time of their sepa- 
ration, had he been his own son. 

Mr. Payne was succeeded by 
the Rev. G. Brown, now of St. 
Alban’s, who continued with Mr. 
Lambert until his death. This 
young minister found reason to 
speak of Mr. Lambert and his fa- 
mily in terms of the highest re- 
spect. He thought it a privilege 
to sit at the feet of so venerable 
and useful a servant of Christ, and 
felt himself peculiarly happy in 
the advantages he enjoyed while 
associated with him. 


On the Sufficiency of the Saviour’s Grace. 581 


On the 6th of July, 1814, Mr. 
Lambert ‘wrote as follows: “I 
have had a trying winter, as to 
my bodily health. Weakness in- 
creases fast upon me, and I have 
to labour hard for breath when I 
walk; but I have no cause to 
complain. When, like a weary 
traveller, I reflect that I am get- 
ting nearer to my home, it should 
give fresh vigour to press on to- 
wards the end of the journey—to 
a rest, not for a night, but unin- 
terrupted and everlasting.” For 
that rest he had now to wait for a 
period something less than two 
years. The complaint to which he 
refers, is supposed to have been 
the angina pectoris, which even- 
tually removed him from earth to 
heaven. 


In our next we shall furnish an 
account of the last hours of this 
excellent and useful man. 


(To be continued. ) 
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ON THE SUFFICIENCY OF THE 
SAVIOUR’S GRACE. 


“W no issufficient forthesethings?” 
is an exclamation which is fre- 
quently uttered, not only by the 
Minister of the Gospel, but also 
by ordinary Christians.. When 
they seriously reflect on the trials, 
the duties, the temptations, and 


dangers, which await them in 


their religious course, they find 
the preceding language exactly 
suitable to their feelings: Their 
past experience, their consciences, 
enlightened by divine truth, and 
influenced by genuine scriptural 
humility, join with the declara- 
tions of the Bible in assuring 
them that they are far from pos- 
sessing. in themselves resources 
adequate to the exigences of their 
case; And yet their duties must 


be performed, their trials must be 
borne with patience and resigna- 
tion, their temptations must be re- 
sisted, or else their profession is 
falsified, their great Master is dis- 
honoured, and they themselves 
are undone. How suitable, how 
cheering to the Christian, in such 
circumstances, is the. declaration 
of the Saviour; ‘“ My grace is 
sufficient for thee, for my stren, 

is made perfect in weakness.” This 
promise, though originally made 
to the Apostle Paul, invites the 
confidence, and is calculated to 
cheer the heart of every Christian. 
The grace here specified is, so 
to speak, the common property 
of all the people of God, the 
fund from which alk their spiri- 
tual wants are supplied. He 
who said to the Apostle, “ My 
grace is sufficient for thee,2has. 


ae 
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commanded all his followers to 
“come boldly to the throne of 
grace, that they may obtain mercy 
to pardon, and grace to help in 
time of need.” 

The primary meaning of the 
term grace is, unmerited favour ; 
it signifies goodness displayed, or 
benefits communieated, without re- 
gard to any merit possessed by 
their object. In the Scriptures it 
is frequently used as synonimous 
with mercy, or favour shown to 
the guilty. Thus we are said to 
be “ saved by grace ;” that is, by 
the free, sovereign goodness of Ged, 
manifested in the form of mercy ; 
sometimes it signifies the operations 
and effects of grace, exhibited in 
illuminating, sanctifying, and sav- 
ing its object. This sense of it is 
at least included in those passages 
in which the Apostle prays that 
believers may have “ grace and 
peace from God the Father, and 
from the Lord Jesus Christ.” And 
also in 1 Cor. xv. 10, “I laboured 
more abundantly than they all, 
yet not I, but the grace of God 
which was with me.” In our 
Lord’s encouraging declaration to 
the Apostle Paul, the term grace 
seems to mean the Saviour’s power 
exerted, under the influence of his 
love, for the most gracious pur- 
poses, to strengthen, to comfort, 
and to render even trials~ pro- 
ductive of good. In this point of 
view, the sufficiency of grace may 
be considered as including a suf- 
ficiency of benevolence, of wisdom, 
and of power. 

A sufficiency of benevolence :— 
It is this that lays wisdom and 
pone under contribution for the 

ppiness of men, that induces the 
former to devise its plans, and the 
latter to exert its energies for their 
good. But for the kindness of 
God, we must have perished un- 
visited by the cheering discoveries 
of his wisdom; unaided by his 
omnipotence. If, then, the benevo- 
lence of the Saviour is sufficient for 
his people, it must be able to over- 





look all their unworthiness ; bear 
with all their stupidity, and obsti- 
nacy, and provocations ; to sym- 
pathize with them in all their suf- 
ferings, and to bestow on them all 
the blessings which are necessary 
to render them completely happy. 
It must be exquisitely tender in its 
compassions, invincible in its pa- 
tience, and boundless in its gene- 
rosity. How large are the de- 
mands which its objects will per- 
petually make on all these. And 
if there were any sins which it 
could not pardon, any provoca- 
tions which it could not bear, any 
needful blessings too valuable for 
it to bestow, it would not be suf- 
ficient ; it could not secure their 
happiness. When the Saviour 
then said to his Apostle, “ My 
grace is sufficient for thee,” it was 
as if he had addressed him in the 
following language: ‘“ Do not sup- 
pose that my love is exhausted, 
that I have forsaken or forgotten 
you. Do not imagine that, be- 
cause I have not, in this instance, 
granted your request, and removed 
the trial with which you are exer- 
cised, that I am not concerned for 
your happiness, or that your in- 
terests are not safe in my hands. 
Be assured that my plans are as 
gracious as you could desire them 
to be. Even your self-love itself, 
amidst all its solicitude for your 
welfare, could not suggest any im- 
provement to them; could not 
specify a real blessing which I 
will not bestow. I will render 
this affliction, which you wish to 
have removed, subservient to your 
happiness, to the success of my 
Gospel, and to the honour of my 
name; for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness, I take occa- 
sion, from the weakness of my 
servants, to display my strength in 
all its glorious perfection, and 
thus to demonstrate that it is per- 
fect.”. And every Christian may 
consider this consolatory language 
as addressed to himself. Whatever 
may be his trials, however gloomy 
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the scenes with which he is sur- 
rounded, he must not, on that ac- 
count, entertain any suspicion of 


be re 





the Saviour’s kindness. His love 
is sufficient to induce him to be- 
stow all necessary favours; his 
benevolence does not need to be 
prompted or directed by us; nor 
could we, if his designs were made 
fully known to us, suggest the 
least alteration by which their 
gracious character and tendency 
would be improved. And to how 
many important facts can the 
Saviour appeal, in proof of the 
‘assertion, that his benevolence is 
sufficient for us; that it ought to 
ded as above suspicion. 


That love, which induced him to 


‘vail his glory, to assume our 


nature, to encounter the contra- 
diction of sinners, and the buffetings 
of Satan ; to endure the shame,the 

ies of the cross, and the pains 

death; to descend into the 
gloomy regions of the tomb for 
our sakes, must be sufficient for 
every thing. We may well ac- 
commodate to this subject the 
reasoning of the Apostle Paul: 
“ He that spared not his own Son 
but delivered him up for us all, 
how shall he not with him also 
freely give us all things.” So we 
may say, that grace which induced 
the Saviour to sacrifice the joys of 
heaven, to lay down his life for us, 
must be adequate to all our exi- 
gencies. The Redeemer has al- 
ready done more for us than it can 
be necessary to do in time to come. 


. To leave heaven for our sakes, is 


more than to raise us to heaven. 
Todie for our crimes, is more than 
topardon them. To become sin for 
‘us, is more than to make us holy. 
To be made a curse for us, is more 
than to crown us with eternal life ; 
to suffer on the cross, than to give 
us a seat with him on his throne. 
Who, remembering what Jesus 
Christ has already done, can re- 
‘fuse full and joyful crédit to the 
assertion, my benevolence is suf- 


’ ‘ficient for thee? It is as kind 
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as you could possibly wish it to 
be 


The sufficiency of grace also 
implies in it a sufficiency of wis- 
dom. Unaided by mavelehges and 
wisdom, benevolence might breathe 
its kindest wishes, and form its 
most magnificent plans, and still 
be obliged to weep over the disap- 
pointment of its purposes, and the 
miseries of its object. How im- 
portant are knowledge and wis- 
dom! How richly are they entitled 
to all the encomiums that are 
passed on them in the word of 
God! How copious: their re- 
sources! How bright their glories, 
as manifested in the-character and 
works of God. ‘To them we are 
indebted for all ‘the interesting 
and useful properties the universe 
possesses, for all the grandeur and 
beauty which it discovers. “ The 
Lord, by wisdom, hath founded the 
earth ; by understanding hath he 
established the heavens. By his 
knowledge the depths are broken 
up, and the clouds drop down the 
dew.” And by his knowledge and 
wisdom too, hath he formed. the 
plan of human redemption. To 
them we are indebted for all the 
wonderful forms in which the 
grace of God is manifested.- And 
how evident is it that the wisdom 
of the Saviour is all-sufficient. 
Viewing him as God, (and this 
justice to our subject requires ; 
and whose grace, but that of God, 
is sufficient for such creatures as 
we are, with all our insignificance, 
and indigence, and guilt?) his is 
the wisdom which formed the plan 
of the universe in all its magni- 
ficent grandeur and extent, in all 
its wonderful minutie. His is 
the wisdom that made angels wise, 
that furnished them with all their 
powers; spread before them all 
the materials, and opened to them 
all the sources from which their 
knowledge is derived: that dif- 
fused around them that light in 
which they behold, to so much 
advantage, the various interesting 
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forms of truth. “ In his light 
they see light.” In him, as Me- 
diator, ‘“ dwell all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge.” The 
Apostle urges this on the Colos- 
sians as a most important idea ; 
one which ought to induce them 
to rest fully satisfied, in religious 
affairs, with what Christ had reveal- 
ed and appointed, since this would 
be found abundantly sufficient 
to make them wise and happy. 
The Saviour is well acquainted 
with the circumstances, the neces- 
sities, the dangers, the fears, the 
capacities, the tempers, the habits, 
the thoughts of his people. He 
knows what will be the effect, 
with regard to any one of them, 
of every plan which he forms, of 
every dispensation of Divine Pro- 
vidence, of every scene through 
which they pass, of every object 
which is presented to their view, 
of every blessing which they enjoy, 
of every affliction with which they 
are tried, of every temptation to 
which they are exposed, of every 
step which he permits them to 
take. He knows what they would 
be in any possible situation, ‘in 
consequence of any process through 
which they might be caused to 

He knows, therefore, with 
infallible certainty, how to adjust 
all the circumstances of their life, 
so as to secure the most desirable 
results. He knows every ingre- 
dient which should be put into 
the cup which they are required to 
drink, every incident which should 
be connected with their trials and 
enjoyments. He marks, with in- 
fallible precision, the exact moment 
when, with the happiest effect, he 
can interfere to deliver them from 
their troubles, and the best way 
by which their reseue can be ac- 
complished. He knows when to 
leave them to fall,. and when and 
how to raise them up. The thick- 
est shades of darkness_ become 
light ; the deepest schemes, the 
most intricate windings of craft, 
are the childishness of folly ex- 





posing its own counsels, and de- 
feating its own plans; all the 
apparent confusion of the multi- 
farious affairs and events of the 
universe, are perfect simplicity be- 
fore him. “ All things,” (the pas- 


sage may, with propriety, be ap-- 


plied to him,) “ all things are 
naked and open to him, with 
whom we have to do.” All the 
churches are to know that he 
“* searches the heart, and tries the 
reins of the children of men.” 
How fit is he then to choose, to 
decide for his people; to mark 
out the way in which they should 
walk. How well does he know 
when to hear prayer, and when to 
deny requests; when to afflict, and 
when to bless! How safe are his 
people in his hands! They may 
not see the propriety of his dispen- 
sations; it is enough that he sees 
it himself. They may not know 
of any valuable end that is to be 
answered, by this, or the other 
affliction with which they are ex- 
ercised ; it is sufficient for them 
that he himself knows the end at 
which he isaiming. His wisdom, 
prompted by his grace, is sufficient 
for them; it does not need any 
instructions from them. 
(To be continued. ) 





REPLY OF THE ECLECTIC. RE- 
VIEWER TO MR. HAILS. 


(To the Editors.) 


Gentlemen, 

As the writer of the remarks on 
Kennicott, in the Eclectic Review 
for June, I beg leave to notice the 
very extraordinary communication 
of Mr. Hails, inserted in your 
number for September. Whether 
that gentleman be competent to 
the office which he has assumed, is 
a question which I shall leave to 
be determined by your intelligent 
readers, when I shall have brought 
forward the evidence of his errors, 
his want of knowledge, and his 
want of candour. 


Mr. Hails remarks, that, “A 
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teviewer may easily depreciate the 
labours of such men as Dr. Ken- 
nicott with those who are igno- 
rant of Hebrew ; but, if he would 
succeed with those who are able 
tojudge correctly, he must support 
his opinion by genuine criticism, 
not by sweeping censures; by 
showing, either the proper sense 
of the words objected to, or at 
least, by satisfactory proof, that 
the meaning assigned to them is 
not proper: you, Sir, (he adds), 
have done neither the one nor the 
other.” Again: “ if the rest. of 
his (Kennicott’s) criticisms are no 
more exposed to danger from your 
remarks than the one in question, 
Biblical students may read Kenni- 
cott without much danger of being 
misled by him.” Now, I must, 
in due course, assume, that Mr. 
Hails is not “ ignorant of He- 
brew,” that he is “ able to judge 
correctly ;” and he has admitted, 
that, on reading the remarks in 
the Eclectic Review, he “ found 
that Kennicott’s posthumous criti- 
cism was not perfectly correct ;” 
which is as much as to say, it is 
erroneous. If, then, the rest of 
Kennicott’s criticisms are to take 
the chance of standing or falling 
as my remarks may determine 
their character, the legitimate con- 
clusion would seem to be, that the 
rest of Kennicott’s criticisms are 
exposed to danger; or, at least, 
that there must be some danger of 
Biblical students being misled by 
him. My remarks on Kennicott’s 
Criticisms are, however, limited to 
the two passages in 2 Sam. and 
1Chronicles. I am not insensible 
to the merits of Dr. Kennicott: 
Iregard his name with no small 
esteem, and am, I trust, in some 
measure qualified to appreciate his 

rs in Hebrew learning, which 
Were great and important. But, 


_ where Kennicott is wrong, there 


can be no reason why his errors 
should not be detected: the ho- 
mage due to truth, must super- 
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sede that which we ‘owe to the 
greatest names. 

Mr. Hails requires, that I should 
support my opinion by “ genuine 
criticism,” by showing, either “ the 
proper sense of the words objected 
to,” or, “ by satisfactory proof, 
that the meaning assigned to them 
is not proper.” He shall be gra- 
tified, for surely, if confirmed by 
Mr. Hails’s own authority, my 
opinion cannot fail to be supported 
by “ genuine criticism” and “ sa- 
tisfactory proof.” 

Kennicott, then, asserts, that 
“the word PPM signified here- 
after as to time ;” I have stated, 
that the word never has this mean- 
ing; and what says Mr. Hails? 
“] readily admit, that as far as 
my knowledge reaches, moon 
never occurs in the Hebrew Bible 
in the sense of hereafter.” Kenni- 
cott affirms, that myo signifies 

Jrom above as to “ place ;” I have 
remarked, that the word never has 
this signification; and says Mr. 
Hails, “ I readily admit, that the 
word never occurs in the sense of 

Jrom above.” Kennicott maintains 
that “ the érue translation” of 
WNW is “ in his suffering for 
iniquity.” I have opposed that 
interpretation as being incorrect; 
and Mr. Hails gives as the true 
translation, “ in his being made 
iniquitous.” I shall have more to 
say of Mr. Hails’s version ; but, at 
present, I adduce it merely to 
show, that it differs from Kenni- 
cott’s. By Mr. Hails’s own show- 
ing, then, the meaning assigned by 
Kennicott to some Hebrew words, 
is “ not proper.” But, further, 
Mr. H. acknowledges, that, the 
“usage of the language, as we 
have it in the Bible,” does not ad- 
mit, that the word SyD, or myn, 
should be rendered “ from above.” 
If so, one would imagine it to be 
at once decided, that such a mean- 
ing the word cannot include ; “‘ the 
usage of the language, as we have 
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it in the Bible,” where it is clear 
and copious, being a very satisfac- 
tory method of settling the import 
of Hebrew words. But by all 
means let Mr. Hails “ be rightly 
understood,” “ If 5}7,” (he says), 
“ signifies upon, I marntarn, that 
what is upon any thing is above it, 
and that by signifies above, we 
find in the second pasuk of the 
Hebrew Bible, IN 12D7 Oy 
Ww, and darkness was above, 
or upon, the face, or surface, of 
the abyss. But, if 5y signifies 
above, YD should signify from 
above.” If by does signify upon, 
er above, it has nothing to do with 
the word in question,—1 Chron. 
xvii. 17, which is MOyOM. But 
respecting by Mr. Hails has some- 
thing yet to learn, which may as- 
sist him in understanding the 
genius of the Hebrew language. 
The word by is a particle, or pre- 
position, and when it is used in 
the sense of upon, or above, (a 
meaning which every Hebrew 
reader knows it very frequently 
has,) it is accompanied with the 
related words which it unites, in 
the sentence in which it occurs, as 
appears in Mr. Hails’s example: 
* Darkness was upon, or above, 
the face, or surface of the abyss,” 


195 OY wr. So in verse 20, 
of the same chapter, “ Fonl above 
the earth ;” and so throughout the 
Bible. In 1 Chron. xvii. 17, the 
idiom, as well as the particular 
word, is quite different. 

Mr, Hails’s blunders in Hebrew 
orth however, less inexcusable than 

is un ing arrogance. “ You 
cannot think,” he is pleased to say 
in his address to the Eclectic Re- 
viewer, “ that the Common Ver- 
sion gives the true sense of the 
original, (2 Sam. vii, 14,) unless 
proudice has misled you,” What, 
gentlemen, have all the translators, 


and commentators, and scholars, 
who have received the sense of the 
Passage, as it is exhibited in the 


Common Version, been misled by 
prejudice? What prejudice could 
mislead them in the case? Has 
not the sense of the Common Ver- 
sion been adopted by men, as in- 
telligent and as honest as Mr, 
Hails? But even this is not the 
extent of his offending: his viola- 
tion of honourable principle is still 
more signally displayed in the fol. 
lowing paragraph :—“ Permit me, 
(he. says) to ask, where you find 
the conjunctive particle “ IF?” 
There is no such word in the origi- 
nal. If PYM is, as you say, 
the infinitive Hiphil, the passage 
plainly pronounces, that he shall 
commit iniquity ; there is no “ if” 
in “ the case.” 

Now, where did Mr. Hails find 
the “ if,’ which he has blazoned 
in capitals? Not, assuredly, in the 
Reviewer's version.* And, why, 
with that version before his eyes, 
has he suppressed it? I am not 
answerable for any “ if ;” I donot 
either adopt or refer to the words 
of the Common Version, I allude 
to nothing but its meaning. In 
the Eclectic Reviewer’s translation, 
the passage is rendered, “ in his 
committing iniquity,” which is strict- 
ly and unimpeachably a version of 
the Hebrew compound Mya. 
Why, I again ask, has Mr. Hails 
kept that version so completely 
out of sight? He states, that I 
have a right to assert, that the verb 
is the infinitive “ hiphil,” and till 
some better qualified judge of 
grammar, and translation, than Mr. 
Hails, can shew to the contrary, I 





* The passage in the Eclectic Review, 
referred to by Mr. Hails, runs thus :— 
* In a quite contrary direction to the 
preceding assertions ( Kennicott’s), we 
may state, that the verb myy which, in 
the active voice, signifies to commit 
iniquity, never dees signify to suffer 
for niquity ; that \myns is the infini- 
tive of Hiphil regularly formed from 
My perverse egit ; and that the true and 
Leo meaning of the word, with its 
P » and pronominal affix, is, * in his 
committing iniquity,’ the meaning of the 
Common Version.”—-Eclectic Review, 
June, p. 553. 
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shall further think, that I have also 
a right to rencer the word in ques- 


-tion as it is given in the Review. 


“ You have a right to assert,” he 
says, “ that (PIP. or, with the 
prefix and suffix, JFVWWIId ‘ (sine 

nclis) is the infinitive hiphil. 

ost learned Theban ! . In stating, 
that the word mithout points, “ sine 
punctis,” is the infinitive hiphil, he 
must be understood as intimating, 
that with points it would be dif- 
ferent. Now, the fact is, that the 
very word in 2 Sam. vii. 14, is 
fixed and limited in a pointed Bible 
by the vowels to this very conju- 
gation and mood: WWD with 
the prefix and suffix with points is 
the infinitive hiphil, and that is the 
form of the word in the cited 
pense. 

Let us just look at your corres- 
pondent’s translation of Ips. 
“in his being made iniquitous.” 
What is it to be made iniquitous, 
but to be made to do iniquity—to 


do wrong morally? )\[ signifies, 


to act unjustly, to do wickedly. 
A person may be made unhappy, 
he may be made to suffer, without 
moral turpitude; but a moral being 
can be made iniquitous, only as he 
himself is a transgressor, personally 
guilty of some crime. To Him, 
whom I regard as a perfectly holy 
and. divine Redeemer, I do not 
choose to apply expressions, which 
imply, not only peccability, but 
actual iniquity. Mr. Hails’s refer- 
ence to 2 Cor. v. 21, in support of 
his version, is totally irrelevant, 
unless he is prepared to maintain, 
what he certainly never will be 
able to show, that jp, in any of 
its applications, ever means “ sin 
offering.” It behoves him seriously 
te consider the consequences in 
which he has involved himself by 
insisting on the exclusive applica- 
tion. of a. passage to Jesus Christ, 
which is intelligible and proper, 
only as it refers to a person, who 
might: actually commit sin, and 
who is threatened with punish. 
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ment in the event of his own moral 
trespass. There is scarcely a word 
in the Hebrew language, the sense © 
of which is so well ascertained as 
the meaning and use of the verb 
My, which is of frequent occur- 
rence in the Hebrew Bible. 

Mr. Hails affirms, that I shall 
find it a very difficult task to make 
the common version of MIR 
FVN NANI intelligible. “Whence 
(he asks) do you find the interro- 
gation? If there is no interroga- 
tion, and you dismiss the demon- 
strative He, how are we to under- 
stand the passage when rendered, 
* And this is the law of man,’ i. e. 
of mankind? Pray, Sir, what is 
the law, manner, or custom of 
mankind? Is it usual with them 
to be very kind to each other, to 
heap favour upon favour, and 
make the last greater than the 
first?” These questions are put 
to the Reviewer, as if he, ioe 
than the venerable _ Translators, 
had furnished the reading and 
punctuation of the Common Ver- 
sion: they would at least lead a 
person to suppose that I had main- 
tained its perfect and matchless 
accuracy, both in words and points, 
I do not, however, in the present 
case, perceive the difficulty of mak- 
ing a very intelligible and good 
meaning of the passage in accor- 
dance with the reading of the Com- 
mon Version. I find no demons 
strative He in the passage, and 
cannot, therefore, dismiss it. Mr. 
H. asks where the interrogation is 
to be found?—A question which 
he would, not have put, had he 
known as much of Hebrew as he 
assumes to know. The authors of 
the Common Version have very 
properly given, as the rendering 
of their original, in 2 Sam. xvi. 17, 
« Js this thy kindness to thy 
friend?” The expression is here 
exactly parallel with that in 2 Sam. 
vii. 19, J AN PION AH. 
Nor will it make any essential dif- 
ference, if, instead of reading it as 
an +. anon we read it as an 
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exclamation: “And is this the 
manner of man!” This pointing I 
should prefer in both these in- 
stances. David, I apprehend, was, 
at the moment of uttering these 
words, as truly humble as he was 
deeply sensible of the exuberance 
of the Divine goodness ; I there- 
fore do think the sense just and 
proper to the occasion, which is 
given in the Common Version, 
“Is this the manner of man!”-— 
To bestow the greatest honours 
and privileges on persons the most 
unworthy. But to Mr. Hails’s 
“* Pray Sir,” another answer may 
be given, on ground taken by 
other interpreters. Nothing, sure- 
ly, is more common, more the 
“ custom,-or manner of mankind,” 
than “to heap favour upon favour, 
and to make the last greater than 
the first.” To aggrandize their 
families, is the constant object and 
care of mankind. 

The Eclectic Reviewer thought 
that the reference in 1 Chron. xvii. 
17, might be to verse 8. Mr. H. 
says: “ If the allusion is to verse 
8, how does it happen that the 
writer employs a form of expres- 
sion never once used to designate a 
man of high degree, in any other 
part of the Scripture?” “I hazard 
nothing in challenging you to pro- 
duce a single instance of its being 
so used in any other part of the 
Bible.” Does Mr. Hails require 
to be told that the singularity of 
an expression affords no argument 
against its use in any given or as- 
sumed sense, provided it be in ac- 
cordance with the grammar of the 
language to which it ‘belongs ? 
Words are continually occurring 
in the Hebrew Bible, bearing a 
sense which, in other passages and 
connexions, they are not found to 
sustain; and frequently, a word 
is presenting itself as an arag 
Aeyouevoy in relation to objects 
which ‘have generally a peculiar 
rae aa appropriated to them. 

ow ridiculous then would it be 
to ask, in any given example,— 


How does it happen, that the wri- 
ter employs a form of expression 
never once used ? Sma "13)) is 
a form of expression frequently 
occurring in the Hebrew Bible, 
and is translated “ mighty man ;” 
but there is one instance, in Job, 
ch. xxii. 8, of the expression )} if 
UN, signifying “ mighty man.” 
The common word for “ arrow,” in 
the Hebrew Bible, is yn; but 
there is one example in which the 
expression for “ arrow” is JV’ 

ja :—But what would ‘it prove, 
except his incompetence to deal in 
Hebrew criticisms, if a man should 
ask how it happens that the wri- 
ter employs a form of expression 
never once used? J/}7} WN is 
“ mtighty man,” though no other 
example of it can be cited from the 
Hebrew Bibie. nwp is “ ar- 
row,” though it be used only once 
in the Scriptures. .And if there 


be no other instances of moyon . 


D"INM, it may, notwithstanding, 
mean a “man of high degree ;’ 
which I believe to be its true 
meaning: that is, a man advanced 
or promoted, as David was. . I am 
quite aware that “ the (or that) 
Adam above” is not a proper ver- 
sion of the words, because I am 
quite sensible that "7PM does 
not mean above in this manner, 
where its etymon is not preserved, 
and because, though I read a great 
deal in my Hebrew Bible about a 
Messiah to come into the world, 
Christ was not ascended into the 
heavens in the days of David. 
What man was then above, that is, 
in heaven? For so I suppose we 
are to understand the word above. 
Not “ the man Christ Jesus,” 
whose human nature was not as 
yet formed. That there is in 1 Cor. 
xv. 47, any reference to 1 Chron. 
xvii. 17, is altogether a gratuitous 
assumption: The expressions in 
the former passage, so far from 
being borrowed from the latter, 
do not at all correspond. “ The 
Lord from Heaven” is a phrase 
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different from “ the man 
above.” The comparison and con- 
trasts so strikingly exhibited by 
the Apostle, are evidently pre- 
sented apart from any former re- 
tation, except the commen- 
cing reference to the original for 
mation of man. 
Mr. Hails is pleased to say 
that the expressions, “ Thy seed 
after thee, which shall proceed out 


. of thine own bowels,” is not suf- 


ficient to determine and limit the 
meaning and relation of the- whole 
‘passage. I venture to affirm that 
the expressions are so determinate 
as to limit the relation to Solomon, 
the son, and direct successor of 
David on the throne: of Israel. 
To a remote descendant, or de- 
scendants, the words “ proceed 
out of thine own bowels,” cannot 
be applied: they express the rela- 
lion of natural father and son. 
“He that shall come forth out of 
thine own bowels,”—TIsaac, the 
son of Abraham, Gen. xv. 4. “ My 
son who came forth out of my 
own bowels,”— Absalom, the son 
of David, 2 Sam. xvi. 11. 
“ They that came forth out of his 
own bowels,”’—Adramelech and 
Shaneren the sons of Sennacherib, 
2 Chron. xxxii. 21 :—2 Kings xix. 
$7. That Solomon considered 
them as determinate and ‘limited 
in their relation to himself, is evi- 
dent. “ The Lord said unto 
David my father, Thy son which 
shall come forth out of thy loins 
he shall build”—“ And the Lord 
hath performed his word that he 
spake, and I am risen up in the 
toom of David my father.” As 
it was declared he should, “‘ When 
thy days be fulfilled,” when he 
should have completed the period 
of his life, immediately on his 
decease, for the words in 2 Sam. 
vii. 12, have no other meaning or 
reference. 

When David speaks of God’s 


_ Fegard towards him, it is, I think, 


very clear that he refers both to 
the signal favours already conferred 
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upon him, and to the promises re- 
specting the future prosperity of 
his house, There is nothing in 
the expressions pin to define 
the subject, otherwise than it is 
defined by other terms. Nor can 
the phrase “ for ever,” which 
occurs in the promises of God re- 
specting the house of David,— 
“ He shall build a house for my 
name, and I will establish the 
throne of his kingdom for ever,”— 
determine the point of duration, 
because that very phrase is used_in 
reference to persons and circum- 
stances which continued ‘and flou- 
rished for but a short season :—— 
*‘T said indeed, that thy (Elis) 
house, and the house of thy father, 
should walk before me Jor ever ; 
but now the Lord saith, Be it far 
from me.” 

It is time to have done with 
Mr. Hails; but there is one more 
point on which he stands in need 
of better information. 

“ T am (he says) fully persuaded 
that the honour is his (Kennicott’s) 
of being the first as far as my 
reading reaches, who perceived 
the true bearing of the passage 
(1 Chron. xvii. 17.)” Now, Gen- 
tlemen, I am not only fully 
persuaded, but I do certainly 
know, that the honour, if there be 
any honour in the case, is not 
Kennicott’s. I do not think the 
bearing in question is the true 
bearing of the passage ; but such 
as it is, Kennicott has not the 
shadow of a claim to be considered 
as its original suggester. Of this 
I shall furnish you with ample 
proof in a separate article.* Mr. 
Hails’s reading, like his criticism, 
would not seem to be very pro- 
found ; otherwise he might have 
known that long before the time 
of Kennicott, and long before the 
publication of Peters’s Critical 
Dissertation on the Book of Job, 
there had existed writers who per- 





* This will be inserted in our nex! 
number. 








590 
ceived in 1 Chron. xvii. 17, a 
beating related to the Redeemer 
of the Christian economy. 

It can scarcely be necessary for 
me to add, in concluding this 
paper, that in the remarks which 
I have offered, there is, in my 
judgment, nothing at variance 
with the authority of an Apostle 
whom I believe to have been the 
inspired teacher of Christian truth. 
The citation in Heb. i. 5, from the 
paragraph in 2 Sam. vii. 12—16, 
is, in my view, perfectly in har- 
mony with Apostolical authority, 
and with that interpretation of the 
whole passage which I regard as 
the true one. That citation was 
in my recollection from the first. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours, &c. 
Tue Ecvectic Reviewer. 
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UNIVERSITY ON LIBERAL PRIN- 
CIPLES. 
(To the Editors.) 
Manchester, 7th Oct. 1820. 
GENTLEMEN, 

I cannot trouble you with the 
following inquiries without offer- 
ing my sincere, although anony- 
mous, acknowledgments for the 
seasonable services which the Con- 
gational Magazine is not fail- 
Ing to render to genuine Chris- 
tianity amongst us—a cause, that, 
when your labours commenced, I 
apprehend, was suffering not a lit- 
tle injustice for want of a reposi- 
tory where primitive Christian 
principles might be found, stated 
and enforced with an enlightened 
decision of judgment, as well as 
maintained. and defended with a 
scriptural ingenuousness and libe- 
rality of spirit. The introduction 
to your readers of the project of 
an University on liberal principles 
is worthy of the design of your 
publication :—but, in its embrya, 
is it not proper and n that 
the extent or limits of the liberality 
of the principles involved in the 
plan, should be distinctly ascer- 
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tained and made known to that 
portion of the public on which, | 
presume, it is expected that the 
institution will have to depend for 
its sanction and support. As one 
who feels concerned that the ad. 
vantages of education in the high- 
est degree, should not be exclu. 
sively enjoyed by the endowed 
sect of the country, but, at the 
same time, that the greatest aids 
of science and of literature should 
be extended (as, surely, they are 
capable of being), without preju- 
dice or danger arising to the in. 
terests of pure and vital Chris. 
tianity, from the mode or measures 
taken to attain an object so“impor. 
tant and desirable, I should be 
happy to be informed whether by 
any, and by what, theological sys- 
tem the proposed institution is to 
be characterized ;—or, are all sys- 
tems. and creeds, in combination 
with Nonconformity, to be alike 
accepted, and equally favoured in 
the appointment of teachers and 
professors, and in the actual sup- 
ply of instruction and knowledge? 
And, further, by what arrange- 
ments and regulations, if the insti- 
tution is to be founded on the 
principles of any essentially Chris- 
tian persuasion, it is proposed that 
its foundation, so laid, shall be 
guarded and secured. I have not 
contemplated even so much as an 
attempt in this project (being per- 
suaded that if such attempt were 
made, it must fail) to institute the 
means of a first-rate education for 
the rising hopes of Nonconformity 
without any reference to the Chris- 
tian faith and practice; and it 
only remains, therefore, to be in- 
quired what kind and degree of 
connexion the Wniversity on Libe- 
ral Ptinciples is intended to have 
with true sengpaps these terms 
would be by yourselves, and 
understood by your readers. So 
much will depend, I think, on 
the: explanation of this subject, 
that until it be. afforded, perhaps 
no other reason need be sought, for 
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considerable hesitation and back- 
wardness with the religious pub- 
lic, operating, hardly less than po- 
sitive objection, to the disadvan- 
tage of a project, in many respects 
so promising, and called for by the 
intellectual advancement, and by 
the moral and religious interests of 
the age in which we live. 
I am, yours truly, 
INTEGER. 
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AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY THE 
REV. S. LAVINGTON, AT THE 
ADMISSION OF THREE YOUNG 
PERSONS INTO THE CHURCH.— 
SEPT: 4, 1777. 

Luke xiv. 23.. ** And the Lord said 
unto the servant, Go out into the 
highways and hedges, and compel them 
to come in, that my house may be 
filled.” 


Lorp, it is done as thou hast 
commanded, and here are three 
who have been prevailed upon, to 
accept thy gracious invitations. I 
found them in the broad road, 
walking after the ways of their 
own heart, and the sight of their 
own eyes.—I told them that the 
way they were in, led down to the 
chambers of death ; that the plea- 
sures they were so fond of would 
be bitterness in the end.—I asked 
them, what it would profit them, 
if they should gain the whole 
world, and lose their souls.—I 
told them, that for all those things 
God would bring them into judg- 
ment; but I was unto them as 
one that mocked—they didn’t 
believe what I said, or rather, they 
didn’t trouble their heads about 
it; they didn’t care whether it 
Was so or not. But when I went 
= them as an Ambassador of 

rist, and (as though God did 
beseech them by me,) prayed them, 
in Christ’s stead to be reconciled 
to God—when I told them that 
Jesus himself stood at the door 
and knocked, and that he had 
stood there so long, that his head 
was wet with dew, and his locks 
with the drops of the night ; and 


ss 
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that if they would listen they 
might hear him crying, “ If any 
man hear my voice, and open the 
door, I will come in and sup with 
him, and he with me.”—Then 
they could resist no. longer—the 
love of Christ constrained them. 
So much kindness and condescen- 
sion subdued them, and presently 
they thought on their ways, and 
turned their feet unto thy testi- 
monies: they asked the way to 
Zion with their faces thitherward, 
and I was glad to hear them say 
to one another, “ Come, and let 
us join ourselves to the Lord in 
a perpetual covenant, never to be 
forgotten.” And see, Lord, here 
they are, ready “ to subscribe 
with their hands unto the Lord, 
and take thy vows upon them.” 

In the name of my blessed 
Master, I bid you welcome to his 
house and table. And most cor- 
dially do I congratulate you on 
this happy change in your con- 
dition ; that, from “ strangers and 
foreigners,” you are become fellow- 
citizens with the saints and of the 
household of God:” that, from 
wandering in the highways and 
hedges till you were perishing 
with hunger, you are brought 
back to your father’s house, where 
is “ bread enough and to spare.” 
You desire me to introduce you to 
this Church, with whom you wish 
to join in Christian fellowship, 
and with whom you intend to 
walk in the faith and order of the 
Gospel :—I am glad of the office. 

Good news my Christian friends, 
after long and lamentable declen- 
sions. A little while ago, you 
know we seemed like Ezekiel’s 
valley of dry bones—our numbers 
lessening, our graces languishing, 
and “the things that remained 
ready to die.” But now, “ blessed 
be the Lord God of Israel for he 
hath visited and redeemed his 

le ;” he hath revived his work 
in the midst of these years, and- 
this house that was almost empty, 
will now, we hope, begin to fill 
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again, you see before you the first 
fruits of it; they have tasted that 
the Lord is gracious, and are. hun- 
gering and thirsting after more, and 
having been particularly invited, 
and strongly pressed, by the mas- 
ter of the feast, they hope you will 
have no objection to their sitting 
down at the same table with you. 

By all means, my young friends ; 
I knew there would be no objec- 
tions ; in the name of this Christian 
society, I bid you welcome. ‘“ The 
spirit and the bride say come ;” 
the master of the feast says come ; 
all that hear of it say come ; come 
therefore and take of the water of 
life freely. 

But while the supper is getting 
ready, will. you give me leave to 
remind you of what the wise man 
says, (Prov. ii. 1.) “ When thou 
sittest to eat with a ruler, consider 
diligently what is before thee.”— 
Endeavour to impress your mind 
with a reverence of him who hath 
invited you to sup with him. 
Think of him as “ the mighty 
God, the everlasting Father, the 
Prince of peace ;”—-as one who 
will have all.the churches know 
that he “ searcheth the heart, and 
trieth the reins of the children of 
men ;” think of this, and be hum- 
ble and circumspect ; be not rash 
with your mouth, nor hasty to 
utter any thing before God, con- 
sidering that he is in heaven, and 
you upon earth, and that a curse 
is denounced against those, that 
do the work of the Lord neg- 
ligently. Look to the rock from 
whence you were hewn ; think of 
the deplorable condition you were 
in, when the grace of God first 
appeared to you bringing salva- 
tion: ‘‘ wretched, and miserable, 
and poor, and blind, and naked,” 
** without God,” without Christ, 
without hope, without so much as 
a desire after, or even a thought 
about spiritual blessings ; hanker- 
ing after husks, and chaff, and 
poison, when the servant of the 
Lord came up and surprised you 


with an invitation to this feast, 
Methinks I see now the confusion it 
threw you into, and the violent 
struggles that passed in your minds 
before you could be brought to 
consent. Don’t you remember 
when I first came to you, witha “be 
of good comfort, rise, he calleth 
you?” No, you said, “I had rather 
he would let me alone ; what have 
I todo with Jesus? You have raised 
such a storm in my conscience, 
that I am afraid won't presently 
subside again ;"—‘* go thy way 
for this time, when I have a more 
convenient season I will send for 
thee.” I repeated my Master's 
invitation, again and again, and 
told you from him, that he would 
not be put off; that you must let 
him rule you, and save you: this 
at length put you to a stand: 
“ almost, (you cried) almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian.” 
No tongue can tell the agitation of 
your mind at that time—Convic- 
tions struggling against corrup- 
tions, and corruptions against 
convictions.—Sometimes resolving 
that you would break through all, 
and declare on the Lord’s side; 
and the next day, perhaps the next 
hour, trying to shake off all re- 
ligion, and be as merry and as gay 
as you used to be; but happily 
you could not shake it off: whether 
you were walking, or working; 
in company, or alone, you could 
think of nothing else, and several 
times wefe ready to cry out, 
“ what shall I do to be saved?” 
long before those about you sus- 
pected that you had even athought 
about religion. Many a debate 
you had with yourselves before 
you could be persuaded to tell 
your most intimate acquaintance, 
what God had done for your souls ; 
and as soon as you had told it, you 
wished you had not been so hasty, 
for that all seemed to be wearing 
off again. You could not indeed 
relish the pleasures of sin as for- 
merly, but you could find no plea- 
sures in religion, and were actually 
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the point of resolving to. go 
back and walk no more with 
Jesus, when the Lord sent out his 
servant, and compelled you to 
come in. And now here you are 
wondering, I dare say, how you 
came here. 

** Each of you says with thankful tongue, 

Lord why was I a guest? 

Why was I made to hear thy voice, 

And enter while there’s room ? 

While thousands make a wretched choice, 

And rather starve than come.” 

If the Lord was determined to 
have his house filled, there were 
others much more worthy than 
we; thousands, who had not sinned 
against so much light and love as 
we. How many invitations have 
we refused, and said in our hearts, 
the table of the Lord is contempti- 
ble, and preferred the coarsest of 
the world’s provisions, before these 
divine dainties; and yet we are 
taken, and they left! We know 
not which to be most astonished 
at,—our depravity, that we should 
need compulsion ; or the graee of 
Christ, that he should vouchsafe 
to compel us. One would have 
thought the bare proposal, should 
have been enough—if the King 
had sent out his servants to tell us 
that he had made:a feast, and that 
we might come if we would, one 
would have thought that we should 
have readily accepted it, and that 


there would have been a general 


emulation who should get there 
first. No, blessed Lord, thou 
knowest it was not so: it was not 
without much importunity on thy 
part, and much lingering on our’s ; 
and at last thou wast pleased kindly 
to lay hold on our hands, and 
sweetly draw us to thee. 

“ My dear almighty Lord, 

My conqu’ror and my King, 

Thy sceptre, and thy sword, 

Thy reigning grace I sing ; 

Thine is the power, 

Behold I sit, 

In willing bonds, 

Beneath thy feet.” 

I don’t wonder if such reflec- 

tions fill you with grateful and 
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rapturous admiration; endeavour 
all you can to preserve it, not 
merely during your first interview 
with Christ at his table, but as 
much as possible your whole life 
after. Ifever you find your hearts 
beginning to swell with pride and 
self-conceit, recollect where you 
were, and what you were, when 
the King’s message first reached 
you. If ever the world or sin 
should entice you to eat of their 
bread, or drink of the cup which 
they have mingled, recollect that 
you have the liberty of Christ’s 
table, where you may go at any 
time, and be satisfied as with mar- 
row and fatness. If, notwithstand- 
ing your utmost caution, you 
should hereafter contractany guil 
defilement, or sink into a slothful, 
trifling, careless frame, recollect 
that you are guests at a King’s 
table, where angels are lookers-on, 
and the utmost purity and eleva- 
tion are expected. And finally, 
when you are sitting round your 
Father’s board, feeding, feasting 
on “ Christ our passover, who was 
sacrificed for us;” and find to 
your inexpressible satisfaction that 
his flesh is meat indeed, and his 
blood drink indeed, then remember, 
pity, and pray for those, whom 
you have left behind in the high- 
ways and hedges. Pray that the 
same free and powerful grace, that 
invited and compelled you, may 
invite and compel them: pray that 
this house may soon be filled, 
and that your particular friends 
and acquaintance may help to fill 
it. It is encouragement enough 
for you to pray, and for them to hope, 
that notwithstanding this addition 
to the Church, we can say with 
the servant in the parable, “ Lord 
it is done as thou hast commanded, 
and yet there is room.” 

And now we “commend you 
to God; and to the word of his 
grace, which is able to build you 
up, and to give you an inheritance 
among them that are sanctified.” 
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ON MR: BROUGHAM’S BILL FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF THE POOR. 

(To the Editors. ) 

Tue Edinburgh Review having 
this day fallen into my hands, 
wherein the Reviewers highly 
commend the Bill brought into 
the House of Commons by Mr. 
Brougham, for the Education of 
the Poor, and most earnestly entreat 
the Dissenters to be satisfied with 
the Bill, as they “ think no reason- 
able objection can now be stated 
against it,” I beg leave to send you 

a few thoughts on the said Bill. 
How far I possess my reason, I 
cannot define to the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, but I have objections 
to nearly all of the executive ‘part 
of the Bill.—TI say executive part, 
beeause I agree on the first prin- 
ciple, that of educating the poor. 
My reason for disapproving, is, 
that it tends to degrade and op- 
press the Dissenters without cause. 
Is not the Dissenter already de- 
graded enough, by being excluded 
from nearly all the offices in the 
state? Also by being forced to 
pay tithes, and church rates, and 
the expenses of building new 
churches, &c. &c., from which he 
derives no advantage? And is 
there to be another exclusion? Is 
he again to be disqualified from 
filling the office of a Schoolmaster? 
Is every Parish Clerk to be eligi- 
ble, and every Dissenter imeli- 
gible? Is he to be disqualified for 
evéry part of the system of in- 
structing the poor, except paying 
to that system ? And this, in such 
a manner, and to such an extent, 
as the Archbishop, the Bishop, 
the Ordinary, the Dean, the 
Archdeacon, and the Minister 
of the parish shall direct? (For 
no other person is to have any 
voice or power in the schools to 
any effect.) Are the children of 
the whole kingdom to be instructed 
in such a way, and in such a man- 
ner, as to read only such passages 
of the Scriptures A the Minister 
and the Clerk of the parish shall 
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direct ? In these schools they are 
to be taught no Catechism but the 
Church Catechism, wherein the 
children of the Dissenters will 
learn a much. easier way to heaven, 
than they are taught by the Bible, 
or their parents; they will there 
learn that by Baptism they are 
“‘made members of Christ, chil- 
dren of God, and inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven.” Here there 
is a pretended advantage given to 
the Dissenters, that their children 
may be kept from the school on 
catechism days—an erroneous plan 
certainly for improving the lower 
orders of society, who, from the 
necessity of earning their bread 
early in life, by the sweat of their 
brow, cannot, in general, get -the 
first rudiments of education in the 
time allotted for schooling. The 
(lissenting parent cannot even have 
the choice of books for his own 
children, but these are also to be 
chosen by the Minister ! 

1 find that I shall take up too 


much of your room, by entering _ 


into all the objections of this highly 
objectionable measure: I, there- 
Sore, earnestly entreat all Dissenters 
to read and digest this Bill: I 
would also caution them not to be 
deceived by the plausible reasoning 
of the Edinburgh Reviewers ; and 
also to use all their influence, either 
to get it amended, or thrown out of 
the House of Commons, that the 
Dissenter and bis poor children 
may never be scourged by such a 
system. After stating this, I beg 
leave to say, that there is no mea- 
sure in which I would concur 
more heartily with churchmen, or 
with any other body of men, than 
in the instruction of the poor. I 
have long seen the necessity of a 
better system than the present, but 
I will never concur in a measure by 
which I am degraded below a Parish 
Clerk, and by which the children 
of my fellow-worshippers are put 
under priestly domination, because 
they are poor and unable to in- 
struct them. What would Church- 
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men think, if the same power were 

iven to Dissenters by this Bill, as 
is given to them? And, surely, the 
Dissenter has an equal claim with 
the Churchman, as his children are 
to be instructed, and he pays the 
same to the support of the system: 
but if this were offered to the Dis- 
senter, he would reject it (I should 
hope) with the disdain it deserves! 


* When will legislators and mankind 


in general, learn the admirable les- 
son of “doing to others as they 
would be done by ?” 

If I should be instrumental in 
calling any one person more com- 
petent than myself to use his ener- 
gies against this Bill, I shall partly 
obtain my object ; but I hope that 
every Dissenter will be active in 
this cause, that our liberties may 
not, step after step, be destroyed. 

Since writing the above, I have 
attended a Committee Meeting of 
the Wilts Sunday School Union, 
and was much pleased with the 
following resolution : — 

“ That this Meeting views with 
considerable alarm, the Bill lately 
introduced into the House of Com- 


-mons, for the Education of the 


Children of the Poor, being of opi- 


_nion, that the said Bill is unjust 
in its principle, as, without cause, 


it degrades and oppresses Dis- 
senters; and that it manifests more 
of a Sectarian spirit, and priestly 
domination, than of regard to ge- 
neral education, for which it is 
professedly designed. It also re- 
quests all its friends to oppose, by 
every legitimate means, the said 
Bill in its present shape, so as ei- 
ther to get it amended, or thrown 
out of the House of Commons: 
while it engages that it will cheer- 
fully support any liberal measure 
for the education of the poor.” 
_ Anotherresolution follows,which 
S,— 

“ That the above resolution be_ 
‘Sent to the Protestant Society, the 


_ London Sunday School Union, and 


the Members of Parliament for the 
county of Wilts.” A. E. S. 
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SPECIMEN OF A NEW TRANGLATION. 

Mr. Editor, 

You bear a name of very learned 
import; and are, I dare say, a very 
learned man. If I thought you 
were not, I could not write to you 
on the subject now upon my mind ; 
for the success of my application 
to you must depend on your ability 
to judge correctly of_ the merit of 
a specimen of a New Translation, 
which I shall submit to you, with 
the hope, that. you will foster ris- 
ing genius, and patronize obscure 
learning. 

This is the age of improvement. 
Men are no longer satisfied with 
any thing, because their fathers 
deemed it excellent. They, poor 
things, were vulgar in their taste, 
and we have been too long fettered 
by their prejudices. It is, there- 
fore, judged high time to alter —to 
alter, Sir, not a few common things, 
but every thing, even the most 
sacred ; and that not where such 
alteration is evidently needed, but 
often where least necessary. 

In vain have Doddridge and 
others, eulogized our authorised 
translation of the Scriptures, as, 
on the whole, the most correct in 
any language ; for these opinions 
are now to be discarded, and we 
are to have a refined, delicate, 
lovely, enchanting translation:— 
but, on pausing, I find the words I 
have used are not sufficiently ex- 
pressive in reference to the speci- 
men I have to submit to your 
candid perusal—nothing short of 
eleganlissimus will do. For though, 
in this age of New Translations, 
many. (as the Bishop of Killala, 
Miss Smith, Mr. Williams, Mr. 
Good, and Dr. Boothroyd ) have 
done virtuously, I have the honour 
to introduce to you a young gentle« 
man, who has excelled them all. 

The specimen herewith sent is 
the 23d Psalm, (I mention this lest 
you should not know it in its jin 
dress), which you, perhaps, have 
hitheto thought, on the whole, 
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well translated ; but what you will 
think of it, when you have read 
what follows, I will not stay to 
divine. 

New Translation. 

1. Deity is my Pastor: I shall 
not be indigent. 

2. He maketh me to. recumb on 
the verdant lawns: -he conducteth 
me beside the unrippled liquidities! ! 

$. He re-installeth my spirits: 
he conducteth me in the avenues of 
rectitude for the celebrity of his ap- 
pellations. : 

4. Indubitably, although I peram- 
bulate the glen of the umbrages of 
the eipakiarel dormitories, I will 
not be perturbed by appalling catas- 
trophes : for thou art present ; thy 
wand and thy crook insinuate delec- 
tation ! ! 

5. Thou positest a refection be- 
Sore me within the ken of inimical 
scrutations : thou perfumest my locks 
with odoriferous unguents ; my cha~ 
lice exuberates ! ! 

6. Unquestionably benignity and 
commiseration shall continge all the 
diuternity of my vitality: and I 
will eternalize my habitance in the 
Metropolis of Nature ! ! ! 

You smile, Mr. Editor, but, al- 
low me to say, it is a very serious 
matter: for the above translation 
is a fine specimen of the capabilities 
of the English language, and shows, 
that we need not go to the Pari- 
sians or Italians, in order to learn 
how to lose the nervousness of our 
language in the effeminacy of theirs. 
It may serve also as an illustration 
of the system of evaporation, as it 
may be called, so often followed in 
the present day. 

A clergyman, of affected man- 
ners, said, some time since, in re- 
ferring to the Lord’s smelling a 
sweet savour, that “ the fragrance 
was grateful to the olfactory nerves 
of Jehovah!” but my communica- 
tion is the uction, alas! of a 
Dissenter! Now, as I know that 
you, Mr. Editor, have considerable 
influerite amopg our young non- 
conformist divines, I trust you 
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will exhort them never to imitate 
such weak practices as those here 
mentioned. 

Well might the great, the man- 
ly, the most nervous of writers, 
say, “ Young men likewise ex- 
hort to be sober minded.” Titus 
ii. 6. And well might a good old 
woman complain of the young 
divine referred to, that she could 
not understand him, for he used 
words as long as her fore-finger. 
Hoping that this gentle hint will 
be read by young preachers with 
as much good humour and good 
intention as it is written with, and 
that it will net be without its use. 

Yours, &c. Non. Con. 





POETRY. 


Lines on thé Night-flowering Cereus, 
(cactus grandiflorus), written during 
the Height of the Flower’s Splendour, 
and towards its Wane.* 
Stranger-flower, thy noble form 
Speaks thee born for public gaze ;— 
Why not in the sun-beam warm, 

Bask, and spread thy beauteous rays? 


Night’s thy choice, O Queen of flowers; 
Lonely moon- beams please thee best ; 
Shade and silence, and the hours, 

When the busy world’s at rest. 


Pare and delicate thy frame, 
Delicate thy feelings too, 
Beauties of unrivalled fame, 

Yet, withdrawn from vulgar view. 


Modest Selenanthus,+ say, 

What the lesson we must learn ;-- 
Mast we from the world away— 
From its false allarements turn? 


Ah! how transient are thy charms, 

While I write thy giory fades: 

Now, thy beauteous form alarms, 

Sinking fast amidst the shades. 

So this_world is passing hence, 

All its splendoar, all its show ; 

Let me seek inheritance, 

Where unfading beauties grow. 
TuroLocus. 





* This superb flower is a native of the 
West Indies. It appears in our hothouses 
in the months of June and July, ‘The 
flower opens about seven in the evening, 
continues to expand its beauties till past 
midnight, and by three or foar in the morn 
ing it is no more, , ong 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS, &c. 


Weweesetetetetes 


RELIGIOUS STATE OF SCOTLAND. 


1. On the State of Scotland in Re- 
ference to the Means of Religious 
Instruction: A Sermon Preuched 
at the Opening of the Associate 
Synod, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, 
April 27,1819. By John Brown, 
Minister of the Associate Congre- 
gation, Biggar. 1819. 


&. Report of the Religious State of 
the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, with a Plan for its 
Amelioration. By a Committee 
of the Associate Synod. 1820. 

%. The Eighth Report of the Com- 

- mittee of the Congregational Union 
for Scotland. 1820. 

We do not know that we can ren- 

der 4 more important service to 

‘our readers, than calling their at- 

tention from time to time to the 

state of religion in our own coun- 
try. It is the honour of the con- 


; eeprtonal body, that those zealous 


successful exertions, : which 
have been long made for diffusing 
‘the light of the Gospel, and dis- 
‘seminating the word of God, origi- 


‘nated mostly with it, and have been 


universally and perseveringly sup- 
ported by it. That to it, also, the 
cause of vital religion in many a 
dark corner at home has been chiefly 
‘indebted, we do not need to prove ; 
and though it be alleged by those, 
who carenothing for the Christiani- 
zation of men either at home or 
abroad, that speeches in the Lon- 
don ‘Tavern about the South Seas 
,and Africa, produce effects, that 
details about the ignorance and 


. destitution of our own countrymen, 


will not accomplish, we trust, it is 
only necessary to make out a home- 
case, (if we may use a hackneyed 
expression) to rouse sufficient ener- 
in afford the adequate felief. 

case is to be found in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
‘to which we again solicit the pub- 


XUM 


That Scotland has long enjoyed 
a most distinguished name for re- 
ligion, is known to all. This has 
been the boast of Scotsmen, and the 
object of envy to others. Far be it 
from us to seek to deprive Scotland 
of its just claims to a high station 
among the nations, for the general 
diffusion of knowledge among its 
inhabitants, for the degree in which 
the decencies and moralities of life 
prevail among them, for their en- 
terprising and persevering spirit, 
and for the eminence in intellectual 
improvement to which many of 
them have risen. But, we more 
than suspect, that the real piety of 
Scotland has been greatly exagge- 
rated. That Scotsmen out of Scot- 
land are not more religious than 
others; nay, that they are too 
generally more marked by their 
keen pursuit of this world, than 
by their desire after the next, we 
will leave to our English readers 
to judge. We mean no offence. 
We know that there are honourable 
exceptions. But the very circum- 
stance that they are but exceptions, 
is the proof of our assertion. We 
know Scotland, and we love it; 
and becanse we do so, we wish to 
speak the truth concerning it. 
The church-going character of its 
population, and the air of serious- 
ness which seems to pervade it, 
operate powertully on us, and would 
delight us inexpressibly, did we 
not know, that not a small number 
of the people, who are regularly at 
church, are also regularly at the 
theatre, or the ball-room, or the 
card-table, or the horse-race, and 
are in their whole conduct and 
conversation, lovers of pleasure, 
more than lovers of God:—that 
there are many decidedly Christian 
people in Scotland, particularly in 
the common walks of life, we re- 
joice to know, and to believe ; but 
im no country under heaven per- 


haps, and we make the assertion, 
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not at random, but with the confi- 
dence inspired by along and minute 
acquaintance with the subject, will 
so large a portion of profession be 
found in proportion to the quantity 
of genuine principle. The form 
preponderates enormously beyond 
the power. To the name, the ut- 
most importance is attached, while 
that which it signifies, and which 
constitutes all its importance, is 
despised or hated, A cold indif- 
ference, or a deadly enmity to the 
decision of the Christian character, 
prevails to an extent almost incre- 
dible among those, whose appear- 
ance at church, and whose enjoy- 
ment of all Christian privileges, 
would lead a sttanger to suppose, 
that they were the followers of 
Christ. Into the causes of this 
state of things, we do not purpose 
at present to enter, farther than to 
say, that the indiscriminate manner 
in which all are admitted to divine 
ordinances, and the imperfect sys- 
tem of doctrine, which has long 
been taught from the great ma- 
jority of the established pulpits, 
we have no doubt, are among the 
chief. On the latter subject, let 
us hear Mr. Brown. 

** At no period, perbaps, in the history of 
the Scottish church, was gross error gene- 
rally tanght from her pulpits ; and certainly, 
in this point of view, things are in a state of 
improvement, rather than of deterioration. 
The instances are comparatively rare, in 
which the doctrines of Socinas, Arius, or 
Pelagius, are distinctly inculcated by any of 
the Established Clergy. Bat, that in some 
instances, these dangerous heresies are co- 
vertly taught, and that in many others, an 
extremely extenuated system of doctrine 
and morals, takes the place of ‘ the whole 
counsel of God,’ there is no room to donbt. 
There are not oply many parishes, but there 
are large districts of country, where afull and 
pure dispensation of divine truth, from the 
pulpits of the Establishment, is unknown ; 
and when to. this, it is added, as it must be, 
that the duties of pastoral inspection, visita- 
tion, and catechising, are either entirely 
neglected, or very perfunctorily performed ; 
while the minister, exhibiting few evidences 
of personal piety, if not marked by positive 
immoralities, is entirely occupied by secular 
pursuits, it is easy to perceive, that, if this 
state of things prevail in many of the Low- 
land parishes of Scotland, @ large portion of 


their inhabitants must, so far as the esta. 
blished system of religious instruction is 
concerned, be in a very destitute condition 
indeed,”—pp. 12, 13. 


On this extract we only remark, 
that Mr. Brown might have gone 
considerably farther, and have 
spoken in much stronger terms, 
and have still been within the 
limits of truth and justice. Now, 
it must be evident, if this be the 
state of the low country, if Pres. 
byteries and Synods in it could be 
pointed out, in which a preacher 
of the Gospel is rara avis, what is 
likely to be the state of the remote 
and Highland part of the country? 
There scarcely any Seceders, and 
comparatively few Dissenters, are 
to be found. The clergy far re- 
moved from the intercourse of 
polished society, and little checked 
either by moral or official restraints, 
act, too often in a manner disgrace- 
ful to themselves, and injurious to 
religion. On the state of religion, 
or rather the want of it, and the 
demand for it, the Report of the 
Associate Synod, presents us with 
much valuable information. Be- 
fore proceeding to the statements 
of this Report, however, we can- 
not refrain from uttering our ex- 
ceedingly great surprise, that such 
a body as the Associate Synod, ex- 
isting in the country for nearly a 
century, and possessing such means, 
according to Mr. Brown, of useful- 
ness among their countrymen, 
should now for the first time -be 
bestirring themselves to make ag- 
gressions on the Highlands. It isan 
extraordinary fact, that in the now 
united church, consisting of nearly 
three hundred ministers, not one 
minister, so far as appears to us, is 
statedly engaged in addressing the 
Highlanders of Scotland in their 
own tongue. It is extraordinary, 
considered by itself; and still 
more so, when compared with the 
fact, that in the congregational 
body, which is of comparatively 
recent date, and whose numbers 
and resources are so far inferior to 
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those of the other, nine ministers 
are either constantly, or very fre- 
tly employed in preaching in 
destitute districts of the north 
and west Highlands. 

Leaving our readers to draw 
such inferences from this fact as 
they deem proper, we proceed to 
observe—that the Report of the 
Associate Synod embraces the fol- 
lowing topics :—“ The dispropor-- 
tion of the instructors to the popu- 
lation, especially when the geogra- 

ical situation of the country is 
con.idered,—the deficiencies (to 
use the softest term) of many of 
the existing instructors,—the pre- 
valence of the Roman Catholic 
superstition,—the ignorance and 
immorality which generally pre- 
vail among the inhabitants,—the 
anxious desire which many of the 
inhabitants are discovering for in- 
struction, and the important ad- 
vantages which have already re- 
silted from occasional itinerant 
&ertions.” A very praiseworthy 
industry has been judiciously em- 
ployed in the collection and selec- 
tio of the numerous facts, which 
are arranged under each of these 
heads, and the authorities on which 
they rest, are carefully given at the 
foot of the page. 

On the characters and conduct 
of many of the existing instructors, 
astudied delicacy is observed. To 
this we do not altogether object, 
4 in the present circumstances of 
the world, more direct statements 
would be productive of dangerous 
Consequences to the narrators. 
We cannot doubt, however, that 
the Committee were in possession 
ofmuch more than they have dis- 

; and we regret that they 


| have not borne a more explicit tes- 


‘ timony against the false prophets, 
with which they know that quar- 
ter of the country to which their 
Report relates, to be filled. We 
know riothing on which the Bible 
Speaks more plainly, and more 

_4wfally than on the subject of 

Bi lal deceivers and destroyers 

& the souls of men ; and every 


Christian is imperiously bound to 
warn those whom he thinks to be 
in danger from erroneous and im- 
moral teachers. There are not a 
few, indeed, of whom better things 
might be expected, who seem to 
be more afraid of their church, 
than of the souls of men; who can 
soften down error, and palliate ini- 
quity ; but who have no charity 
for schism; who will recommend 
men to hear another Gospel from 
the mouth of an acknowled 
hireling of a secular system, rather 
than countenance a man of God, 
whose labours are fitted to do emi- 
nent good, and whose disinterested 
self-denial has a claim on the sym- 
pathy and support of every fellow 
disciple of Christ. For such cons 
duct, we have no words to express 
our astonishment and detestation ; 
and we only pray, that such per- 
sons may obtain repentance for 
it, before they give in their ac- 
count. 

The Report of the Committee of 
the Associate Synod, contains am- 
ple information respecting the ig- 
norance and immoral conduct of 
the people, and speaks volumes re- 
specting their wants, while it 
shows the claims they have on the 
Christian benevolence of their more 
highly favoured brethren. This 
Report, indeed, exhibits but a 
specimen of much that might 
be told, respecting a part of 
our native country, containing 
about 400,000 inhabitants, and 
distributed over an immense sur- 
face of the most rugged region 
on the face of the earth—a region, 
which together with the poverty of 
its inhabitants, and their manner 
of living, requires from those who 
labour in it, as large a portion of 
Missionary faith and patience, as 
Africa, Otaheite, or Russian Tar- 
tary. It really would be a good 
thing, if our Missionary Societies 
would send some of their young 
disciples, for a course of training 
to our neighbours in the north. If 
they bore the fatigues and priva- 
tions of a three years’ residence, 








and active labour in the Hebrides, 
we pledge ourselves for their fitness 
to encounter the difficulties of any 
sphere of labour, which may offer 
itself abroad. 

The Report of the Associate Sy- 
nod presents a plan for promoting 
the spiritual interests of the High- 
lands. The substance of this plan 
is the education and support of 
Missionaries to be under the au- 
thority of the Synod. On the plan 
itself, we abstain from all remark, 
farther than as it must be several 

ears before it can have a single 
= at in the field, and is through- 
out to be an exclusive system, we 
cannot be expected to recommend 
it warmly; especially while we 
have another plan of operation 
much more accordant with our 
views, and which has been in effi- 
cient operation for many years. 
We refer to the Congregational 
Union, whose eighth Report is 
now on our table. The exertions 
of this body, indeed, are not li- 
mited tothe Highlands and Islands, 
(and so much the better) though 
they occupy an important part of 
its attention ; and nothing but the 
state of the funds prevents an in- 
crease of labourers, and a great 
enlargement of the field of occupa- 
tion. Since it seems to be becom- 
ing the order of the day for the 
various bodies of professors to act 
by themselves; Episcopalians, Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
all having distinct societies, we ap- 
prehend it will become the duty 
of the Independents to look a Jit- 
tle more to their own_ things. 
Party spirit is a very bad thing, 
when it locks up the charities and 
the benevolence of Christians en- 
tirely to the men of one body ; but 
a want of that regard which chris- 
tianity and consistency require, to 
our own distinctive principles, and 
of exertion for their propagation, 
we maintain to be also a very bad 
thing. We may generalize too 


much, as well as narrow and con- 
tract too much. It is easier to 
speak of the death of bigotry, than 
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to get men to agree to celebrate 
her funeral obsequies. We have 
no hesitation in asserting that no 
denomination of Christians in this 
country, have'gained so little from 
zeal for the advancement of its 
distinguishing principles, as our 
own. Many are the sacrifices 
which it has made to others, while 
few ,comparatively, have been made 
to it. It must be obvious, that if 
all the liberality be on one side, it 
must not only be unproductive of 
good to the party which exercises 
it, but must be actually injurious 
to it in the end. If Independents 
support Baptist and Presbyterian 
Societies, and do not find an equal. 
ly cordial and effective return, it is 
high time for them to consider, 
whether their energies might not 
be better concentrated within them- 
selves. We wish well to all who 
are engaged in the Christian cause, 
and to every zealous and conscien- 
tious labourer, how far soever he 
may differ from us, we affection- 
ately bid God speed. We write 
not one line to retard or .counter- 
act the progress of Christian union; 
but when we know how graciously 
aid is received, and how earnestly 
it is implored by some, who stare 
with astonishment, and look very 
big, when any return is expected, 
we.cannot help intimating that we 
know and feel this. Our Baptist 
brethren, and our Presbyterian 
friends in the north, will under- 
stand what we mean; and we shall 
be sorry, if by a continuation of 
conduct, which we wish them to 
know is not unnoticed, we should 
be under the necessity of speak- 
ing more plainly, and of recom- 
mending to our friends, what 
has been so liberally, or rather 
illiberally, inculeated on others, 


‘that “ charity begins at home.” 


Without acting on this principle 
at present, we think we may, on 
more general grounds, recommend 
the exertions of our congregational 
brethren in Scotland to the sup- 

rt and prayers of our readers. 

e are glad that application has 
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been made, and is still to be made 
on their behalf, and we have no 
doubt of its being successful. With 
the exertions made by their out- 
posts, we have been for some time 
acquainted, and consider them well 
entitled, on the score of their self- 
denied, and abundant, and success- 
ful exertions, to our warmest com- 
mendations. ‘ Peace be to our 
brethren, and love with faith, from 
God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 


DReeese tees 


The Life of Wesley, §c.; by R. 
Southey, Esq. 


(Continued from p. 553.) 


We should have been happy, if 
justice to our readers, and to Mr. 
Southey, would permit us to close 
our illustrations of the impartiality 
of this writer, with the specimens 
We 
are, however, under the necessity 
of furnishing still further proof of 
the disreputable bias under which 
his work has been composed. In 
detailing the progress of Methodism 
in America, he states the circum- 
stance of two young Americans 
having come to England for Epis- 
copal ordination, and refers to the 
advice which Franklin offered 
these gentlemen when they failed 
in the object of their mission. 
We shall extract Mr. Southey’s 
statement, and subjoin Franklin’s 
letter, that it may be seen how 
anxiously Mr. S. has concealed the 
most material part of that letter, 
and how completely he has misre- 
nted the purport of the advice 
it contained. 

~ “Two American youths, after the peace, 
@ame to England, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing episcopal ordination; but the Arcb- 
bishop of Canterbury was of opinion, that 
Do English Bishop could ordain them, unless 
they took the oath of allegiance, which it 
Was impossible for them to do. They 
then applied for advice and assistance to 
Dr Franklin, who was at that time in 
tance. Upon consulting a French clergy- 
man, he found that they could not be or- 
in France, unless they vowed obe- 
dience to the Archbisbop of Paris; and the 
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Nancio, whom he consnited also, informed 
him that the Romish Bishop in America 
could not lay hands on them unless they 
turned Catholics. The advice, therefore, 
which they received from a man like Frank- 
lin may easily be conjectared ;—-it was, that 
the Episcopalian clergy in America should 
become Presbyterians; or, if they woald 
not consent to this, that they should elect 
a bishop for themselves.” Vol. ii. p. 
435, 6. 


Franklin's Letter to Messrs. Weems 
and Grant, Citizens of the United 
States, London. 


“ Passy, near Paris, July 18, 1784. 

“* Gentlemen,—On receipt of your letter, 
acquainting me that the Archbishop of 
Canterbary would not permit you to be 
ordained unless you took the oath of alle- 
giance, I applied to a clergyman of my 
acquaintance for information on the subject 
of your obtaining ordination bere. His 
opinion. was that it could not be done, and 
that if it were done you would be required 
to vow obedience to the Archbishop of 
Paris. I next inquired of the Pope's 
Nuncio, whether you might not be ordained 
by their Bishop in America, powers being 
sent him for that purpose, if he has them 
not already. The answer was, the thing is 
impossible, unless the gentlemen become 
Catholicks. 

“ This is an affair of which I know very 
little, and therefore I may ask questions, 
and propose means that are improper or 
impracticable. But what is the necessity 
of your being connected with the Charch of 
England? Would it not be as well if you 
were of the Church of Ireland? The re- 
ligion is the same, though there is a dif- 
ferent set of Bishops, and Archbishops. 
Perhaps if you were to apply to the Bishop 
of Derry, who is a man of liberal sentiments, 
he might give you orders as of that Church. 
If both Britain and Ireland refuse you; and 
1 am not sure that the Bishops of Denmark, 
or of Sweden, will ordain you, unless you 
become Lutheraus ; what is to be done? 
Next to becoming Presbyterians, the Epis- 
copalian Clergy of America, in my hamble 
opinion, cannot do better than to follow the 
éxample of the first Clergy of Scotland, soon 
after the conversion of that country to 
Christianity; who, when their King bad 
built the Cathedral of St. Andrews, and re- 
quesied the King of Northumberland to 
lend his Bishops to ordain one for them, 
that their clergy might not as heretofore be 
obliged to go to Northamberland for orders, 
aud the request was refased ; they assem- 
bied in the Cathedral, and the mitre, crosier, 
and the robes of a Bishop being laid:upon 
the altar, they, after earnest prayers for 
direction in their choice, elected one of 
their own number ; then the King said to 
him, Arise, go to the altar, and receive your 
office at the hand of God, His brethren 
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led him to the altar, robed him, put the 
erosier in his hand, and the mitre on bis 
head, and he became the first Bishop of 
Scotland. 

“ If the British islands were sunk in the 
sea, (and the surface of this globe has suf- 
fered greater changes), you will probably 
take some such metbod as this; and if they 
persist in denying your ordination it is the 
same thing. An bandred years hence, when 
people are more enlightened, it will be 
wondered at, that men in America, qualificd 
by their learning and piety, to pray for, and 
instroct, their neighbours, should not be 
permitted to do it till they had made a 
voyage of 6000 miles out and home, to ask 
leave of across old gentleman at Canterbury ; 
who seems, by your account, to have as 
little regard for the souls of the people of 
Maryland, as King William’s Attorney 
General, Seymour, had for those of Virginia. 
The Rev. Commissary Blair who projected 
the College of that province, and was in 
England to solicit benefactions under 
Charter, relates that the King in the 
Queen’s absence having ordered Seymour 
to draw up the Charter, which was to be 
given with 2,000 ponnds in mouey, he op- 
posed the grant ; saying that the nation was 
engaged in an expensive war, that the 
money was wanted for better purposes, and 
he did not see the least occasion for a 
college in Virginia. Blair represented to 
him that its intention was to educate and 
qualify young men to be ministers in the 
Gospel, much wanted thcre; and begged 
Mr. Attorney would consider that the 
people of Virginia had souls to be saved as 
well as the people of England. Souls! 
(said he) damn yoar souls. Make tobacco! 

* ] have the honour to be, 
“ Gentlemen, &c. 


“« B. Franxwrn.” 


It is surprising that Mr. Southey 
should thus have distorted the ad- 
vice of Franklin: perhaps it was 
in revenge upon the infidel, for the 
severity and acuteness of his re- 
marks; but then it has clearly 
been at the expense of his own re- 
putation for candour and fairness. 


It is, however, still more wonder- 


ful that Mr. Southey, as a stickler 
for the exclusive legitimacy of 
Episcopal ordination, should ven- 
ture even an allusion to such facts 
as are containéd in Franklin’s 
letter,—facts which bear more 
efficiently against the Laureate’s fa~ 
vourite doctrine, than a folio volume 
of arguments: indeed they are 
caleulated to make his darling 


hypothesis of the apostolical deseent 


of ordination, in one view perfect] 
ridiculous, and in another, utterly 
odious. 

We must be allowed to add one 
more illustration of Mr. Southey’s 
impartiality. The passage con- 
tains a circumstance well worthy 
of note, and the application of the 
fact to the profession of the author 
is highly ingenious and amusing, 
as an instance of smooth and lau- 
reate-like adulation. 


** While Charlés Wesley was at Westmin- 
ster under his brother, a gentleman of large 
fortune in Ireland, and of the same family 
name, wrote to the father, and inquired of 
him if he bad a son named Charles; for if 
so, he would make him his heir. Accord- 
ingly his school bills, during several years, 
were discharged by his unseen namesake, 
At length a gentleman, who is supposed to 
have been this Mr. Wesley, called upon 
him, and after much conversation, asked if 
he was willing to accompany him to Ircland: 
the youth desired to write to his father be- 
fore he could make answer: the father left 
it to his own decision, and he, who was 
satisfied with the fair prospects which 
Christ Church opened to him, chose to stay 
in England. John Wesley, in his account 
of his brother, calls this afair escape: the 
fact is more remarkable than he was aware 
of ; for the person who inherited the pro- 
perty intended for Charles Wesley,and who 
took the name of Wesley, or Wellesley, in 
consequence, was the first Earl of Morning- 
ton, gran:!father of Marquis Wellesley and 
the Duke of Wellington. Had Charles 
made a different choice, there might.bave 
been vo Methodists, the British Empire in 
India might still have been menaced from 
Seringapatam, and the undisputed tyrant of 
Europe might at this time have insulted 
aud endangered us on our own shores.” 


Yes, and so, with equal pithiness, 
a philosophe of the present day 
once observed, had Alexander never 
bathed in the Cydnus, William 
Godwin might never have been 
born. Mr. Southey, we suppose, 
enlightened as he is by Church-of- 
England “ light,” has either no 
faith in the doctrine of a particular 
Providence, or refuses to admit 
that there was any thing provi- 
dential in the origin and progress 
of Methodism. But, in fact, this 
passage, the close of it, at least, is 
pure absurdity, or worse still, 
sheer sycophancy. Of the Duke 
of Wellington: we say nothing ; 
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as Mr. S. can do, though we should 
hope, with somewhat more dis- 
crimination ; nor is it worth while 
to inquire whether Hill, or Hope, 
Ferguson of Vimeira, or Graham 
of Barrosa, might not, with equal 
advantages, have liberated Spain. 
The fall of Napoleon was the re- 


‘sult of his own rashness, and 


though the Spanish war might 
accelerate his ruin, we think it 
little doubtful that the campaign 
of Moscow, the insurrection of 
Europe, and the alliance of the 
kings, would have taken place, 
though not a single British regi- 
ment had charged on Spanish 
ground. But as to the allusion to 
Tippoo Saib, we really could not 
have supposed that Mr. Southey 
would have condescended to the 
language of a mere vulgar reader 


‘of gazettes, or an implicit believer 


in Marquess Wellesley’s “ Notes.” 
Where was the triumph when the 
rash and ill-fated Sultan sunk at 
last under the overwhelming force 
of the British arms? When Corn- 
wallis, indeed, engaged in the 
previous war with Mysore, the 
son of Hyder, was a formidable 
enemy ; he yet retained a large 
and strong dominion, a well ap- 
pointed army, and a high military 
reputation, aided by the yet sur- 
viving terror of his father’s name ; 
but when Wellesley, on very 
doubtful grounds, entered on the 
second contest, Tippoo was miser- 


ably shorn of his strength, his 


realm was contracted, his strong 
holds pre-occupied, his armies di- 
minished in number, and dete- 
riorated (‘ worsened’ Mr. S. would 
call it) in quality, and he proved 
an easy conquest. Mr. Southey, 
who reads every thing, cannot fail 
to have made himself acquainted 
with Col. Wilkes’s detail of the 
campaigns of Cornwallisand Harris, 
and will find no difficulty in de- 
termining where the real credit of 
the destruction of Tippoo’s power 
isto be assigned; we would farther 
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-we think as highly of his talents 


recommend, not to Mr. Southey’s 
reading, but to his recollection, 
this section of the History of 
British India, by Mill—a writer of 
a far higher order than the his- 
torian of the Brazils. After all, 
we confess that this silly flourish 
hardly justifies us in'this digres- 
sion, but we could not resist the 
opportunity of exposing the loose 
and random style of writing in 
which Mr. S. thinks proper to in- 
dulge himself. 

It is generally admitted, that the 
time at which Wesley began his 
course, was a season of declension 
and darkness, in the national church 
at least ; that a long series of re- 
pose had dimmed the light, and 
deadened the zeal of its members ; 
the rector dozed in his pulpit, the 
canon slumbered in his stall, and 
the bishop nodded on his throne. 
The good things of a pampered 
establishment had gorged and fat- 
tened its incumbents, until they lost 
sight of the great ends of their mi- 
nistry in the enjoyments of its pre- 
sent seductions. In the earlier 
part of the eighteenth century, 
two men appeared set apart, and 
eminently qualified by thé Divine 
Being for the great work of pro- 
phesying over the “ dry bones ;” 
and as they prophesied, there was 
“a noise,” and ‘‘a shaking” among 
the “slain,” and ‘‘ the breath came 
into them, and they lived, and 
stood up upon their feet, an ex- 
ceeding great army.” Wesley and 
Whitefield rank among the most il- 
lustrious of Reformers ; they were 
men eminently gifted, though in 
different proportions, and for dif- 
ferent purposes. Whitefield was by 
far the more impressive preacher, 
and possessed, in an immeasurably 
higher degree, the power of touch- 
ing the feelings, and making his 
way directly to the heart; but 
Wesley was the more accomplished 
man ; he had more of the genius of 
command ; he was, indeed, emi- 
nently fornred for the part which 
he so conspicuously filled, as the 
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organiser, leader, and spiritual 
chief of a large and separate evan- 
gelical body. The family of Wes- 
ley, on either side, was respectable 
and clerical ; his father was a man 
of considerable talents, and his 
mother a woman of uncommon 
powers: to this it may be added, 
that his brothers and sisters seem 
to have been all of them remark- 
~ able for ability. At Oxford, in the 
very centre of darkness and anti- 
evangelism, John and Charles 
Wesley formed a society, of which 
Whitefield afterwards became a 
member, for the purpose of com- 
munion in religious exercises, and 
they persisted in their plan, though 
it exposed them to the usual per- 
secutions which are carried on by 
the enemies of godliness against 
the children of light. In 1735, 
the.brothers accompanied General 
Oglethorpe to Georgia, and, on 
board the vessel in which they 
sailed, they found a party of Mo- 
ravians, with whom John, espe- 
cially, seems to have enjoyed much 
profitable communion. For the 
detail of the intrigues and contests 
which embittered their residence 
in America, we refer to the work, 
since, for reasons already assigned, 
we feel it inexpedient to enter into 
the minute particulars of Wesley’s 
Life. Partly from similar motives, 
but chiefly from the expectation of 
having, hereafter, an opportunity 
of taking a distinct and specific 
view of it, we abstain from ad- 
verting to the life and character of 
Whitefield, of which numerous and 
interesting, but, of course, partial, 
sketches are inserted in the pre- 
sent work; we cannot, however, 
persuade ourselves to pass by the 
following spirited description of 
his person and manners. 


« The man who produced this extraordi- 
nary effect had many natural advantages. 
He was somewhat above the middle sta- 
ture, well proportioned, though at that time 
slender, and remarkable for a native grace- 
falness of manner. His complexion was 
very fair, bis features regular, his eyes 


small and Jiyely, of a dark blue colour: in 


recovering from fhe measles, he had con- 
tracted a squint with one of them; but this 
peculiarity rather rendered the expression 
of his countenance more rememberable, than 
in any degree lessened the effect of its an- 
common sweetness. His voice excelled 
both in melody and compass, and its fine 
modulations were happily accompanied by 
that grace of action which he,possessed in 
an eminent degree, and which has been said 
to be the chief requisite of an orator, An 
ignorant man described his eloquence oddly 
bat strikingly, when he said, that Mr. White- 
field preached like a lion. So strange a 
comparison conveyed no unapt a notion of 
the force and vehemence and passion of that 
oratory which awed the hearers, and made 
them tremble like Felix before the apostle, 
For believing himself to be the messenger 
of God, commissioned to call sinners to re- 
pentance, he spoke as one conscious of his 
high credentials, with authority and power; 
yet in all his discourses there was a fervent 
and melting charity, an earnestness of per- 
suasion, an outpouring of redundant love, 
partaking the virtue of that faith from which 
it flowed, inasmuch as it seemed to enter 
the heart which it pierced, and to heal itas 
with balm.” 


On his return to England, Wes- 
ley began to lay the foundation 
of his great work; he derived 
much scriptural and spiritual ac. 
quisition from his intercourse with 
Peter Boehter, a Moravian of great 
piety and talent, and was much 
influenced by him in framing the 
regulations of his infant society. 


It was at this time that he wrote | 


a singular but most important let- 
ter to Law, on the legal tendency 
of his works ; the charge was just, 
and the answer, which Mr.Southey 


calls “ temperate,” seems to us. 


sneering and evasive. Law at- 
tempts to involve his correspon- 
dent in a dilemma, by referring 
him to the doctrines inculcated in 
the work of Thomas a Kempis, 
which Wesley had re-published in 
a corrected..translation ; we are not 
aware of the result of this effort, 
but it would have been easy for 
Mr. W. to have defended himself ; 
the Treatise de Imitatione is a very 
unsubstantial book, and Law cer- 
tainly gained nothing by his re- 
ference. In 1738, he visited 
Herrnhut, the principal settlement 
of the Morayians in Germany, and 
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seems to have imbibed a strong 
sentiment of admiration for their 
doctrines and discipline, with some 
deductions, however ; and among 
them he seems to have consi- 
dered the spiritual domination of 
Count Zinzendorf as especially ob- 
jectionable—a somewhat remark- 
able sentiment, since he himself 
was destined to become the Zin- 
gzendorf of a large body of disci- 
ples. His connexion with this 
society does not seem to have been, 
at any time, of a very durable 
kind, and it terminated in mutual 
crimination—Mr. Wesley reproach- 
ing the Moravians with their mys- 
ticism, and they, in return, ana- 
thematising his doctrine of perfet- 
tion. His separation from White- 
field, which took place about the 
same time, was a painful occur- 
rence to both, they loved and 
highly esteemed each other; their 
main objects were the same, and 
they adopted the same means in 
the pursuit of their common end, 
but the spirit of controversy first 
seized on Wesley, and, in despite 
of the earnest deprecations of his 
friend, he published a sermon, 
which Whitefield felt himself called 
upon to answer. Their difference, 
however, was neither acrimonious 
nor lasting; such men as these 
were not formed to be at enmity ; 
they loved each other through life, 
and Whitefield committed to Wes- 
ley the sacred charge of comme- 
morating his death, We must 
pause here to cite another speci- 
men of Mr. Southey’s fairness and 


tharity. 


“In the words of Mr. Wesley, who has 
stated the case with equal force and truth, 
‘the sum of all is this ; one in twenty (sup- 
pose) of mankind, are elected; nineteen in 
tweuty are reprobated! The elect shall be 
saved, do what they will: the reprobate 
shall be damned, do what they can.’ This 
is the doctrine of Calvinism, for which Dia- 
bolism would be a better name; and in the 
Worst and bloodiest idolatry that ever de- 
filed the earth, there is nothing so horrid, 
8 monstrous, so impious as this.” 


We acquit Mr. Wesley of all 


intentional misrepresentation in the 
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use of this language; he had met 
with much hypercalvinism; the 
religious world at that period was 
strongly tainted with, at least, an 
antinomian tendency, and he felt ' 
himself called on to oppose it zea- 
lously. He believed what he af- 
firmed, and if he took his evidence 
from the distempered effusions of 
writers long since disavowed by 
the main body of Predestinarians, 
he had some ground for what he 
believed; but Mr. Southey is in a 
different predicament ; he must 
know that those, who for want of 
a more distinctive title, are called 
Calvinists, disclaim these imputa- 
tions, in language as strong as Mr. 
Wesley himself would have used ; 
and he must be aware, that when 
he adopted and enforced this gross 
and vulgar misrepresentation, he 
violated truth ; and that when he 
ventured on the direct affirmation, 
that this “ 1s” Calvinism, he ex- 
posed himself to the old-fashioned 
retort—mentiris impudentissime. If 
it were worth the trouble, we 
could press Mr. Southey most gal- 
lingly with the argument ad vere- 
cundiam:—is he not aware that the 
doctrine which he has disguised 
with such insolent and narrow- 
minded flippancy, was the tenet of 
some of the best and ablest of the 
fathers—that it was the doctrine 
of the Reformation—that it was 
the creed of the fathers of the 
English church—that it has been 
sanctioned by a long succession of 
men endowed with all that is ve- 
nerable in piety, commanding in 
intellect, and excellent in learn- 
ing? We are as little disposed as 
any men living to lay stress on 
names, but we feel strongly in- 
clined to shew this man of “light” 
that he has stultified his own 
cause, by his unguarded manner:— 
let this exquisite illuminé look to 
the founders and the foundations 
of his own infallible church! If 
Mr. Southey were capable of argu- 
ment, we would thoroughly con- 
test the question with him; but 
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he avoids this with a care and 
caution which betrays his consci- 
ousness of impotence; and, in truth, 
if certain specimens of reasoning 
in a popular periodical, which are 
usually assigned to him, be in rea- 
lity the productions of his mind, 
we commend his prudence:—he 
may tell a story tolerably well, he 
may excel in poetical extravaganza, 
but his judgment is radically de- 
fective; and he will best consult 
his reputation by studiously. avoid- 
ing all questions connected either 
with political economy or with 
theology. He seems, indeed, to 
be somewhat aware of this, for he 
cites emphatically from a publica- 
tion of Bishop Watson’s, in the 
year 1558, the assertion that £ i 
ts better to abhor” such “ pestilent 
and devilish” heresies as are in- 
volved in the doctrines of predesti- 
nation, “‘than to confute them.” We 
admit that it is “ better,” on the 
simple ground that it is much 
easier. 

If Mr. Southey had been a 
fairer antagonist, we should have 
been glad to have met him on dif- 
ferent terms; it would have af- 
forded us real gratification to have 
argued the matter with him quietly 
aud fully, on the separate or uni- 
ted grounds of reason or Scripture; 
but when a writer emancipates 
himself from the restrictions of 
honourable controversy, evades 
argument, imputes to his oppo- 
nents sentiments which they dis- 
avow, and gives himself all the 
airs of intellectual infallibility, we 
feel ourselves quite justified in in- 
timating to such a man, that it 
requires something more than 
pertness, malignity, and self-com- 
placency, to settle a controversy 
which has ranged on opposite 
sides, men consummate in holi- 
ness, literature, and mental power. 
We should like to receive from 

_ this redoubtable champion of Ar- 
minianism, a consistent and scrip- 
tural answer to the question, who 
maketh thee to differ? If he be« 
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lieve in the divine foreknowledge, 
and in a future state of reward 
and punishment, we would fain 
see him struggling to extricate 
himself from the Calvinistic diffi. 
culties in which his creed involves 
him. It is, in fact, absurd and 
disingenuous, to charge on Cal- 
vinism, consequences which are 
inseparable from all systems of re. 
ligious faith, excepting such as 
deny a penal sanction. Where is 
it that we fail? Where is the 
superiority of our opponents? We 
preach like them an _ universal 
Gospel—we hold forth a generous 
and unincumbered invitation—all 
that we contend for is, that God 
acts by a determined rule, a dis. 
tinct and definite plan, and that 
the sole origin and limit of that 
rule, is in his own will; or in 
other words, his own equity, since 
the divine equity and the divine 
will are convertible terms. 

One of the most important pe- 
riods in Wesley’s life, . originated 
in 1771. In the minutes of the 
conference held in that year, we 
find the following exposition of 
doctrine. 


“ Wesley said,----Take heed to your 
doctrine! we have leaned too much toward 
Calvinism. 1. With regard to man’s faith- 
fulness: our Lord himself taught us to use 
the expression, and we ought never to be 
ashamed of it. 2. With regard to working 
for life: this also our Lord has expressly 
commanded us. Labour ‘egya%Se, lites 
rally, work for the meat thut endureth to 
everlasting life. 3. We have received it 
asa maxim, that a man is to do nothing in 
order to justification. Nothing can be more 
false. Whoever desires to find favour with 
God, should cease from evil, and learn t 
do well. Whoever repents, sheald do works 
meet for repentance. And if this is not in 
order to find favour, what does he do them 
for? Is not this salvation by works? Not 
by the merit of works, but by works asa 
condition. What have we then been dis- 
puting about for these thirty years? I am 
afraid about words. As to merit itself, of 
which we have been so dreadfully afraid, 
we are rewarded according to our works, yea, 
because of our works. How does this differ 
from for the sake of our works? And how 
differs this from secundum merita operum, 
as our works deserve? Can you split this 
bair? I doubt Icannot.——Does not talking 
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of a justified or sanctified state tend to mis- 
lead men? almost naturally leading them to 
trust iv what was done in one moment; 
whereas we are every hour, and every mo- 
ment, pleasing or displeasing to God, accor- 
ding to our works ; according to the whole 
of our inward tempers, and our outward 
behaviour.”——pp. 366, 367. 

This deplorably unguarded lan- 

e, which in the usual spirit of 
Mr. Southey’s decisions, is termed 
by him, “candid, frank and rea- 
sonable,” produced a deep sensa- 
tion; the “high flying Calvinists,” 
as Mr. S. calls them, took the 
alarm, and the Honourable and 
Reverend Walter Shirley, con- 
vened a sort of anti-conference 
the following year at Bristol, 
where the next meeting of the 
Methodists was held, and pro- 
ceeded at the head of his asso- 
ciates to demand an explanation. 
We certainly do not think very 
highly of the wisdom of this step; 
it might have been productive of 
unpleasant consequences, and had 
atendency to throw somewhat of 
aridiculous air on the whole trans- 
action. Happily this was not the 
result, the Calvinists displayed 
an excellent spirit, and Wesley 
felt that he had pushed the matter 
beyond all limit of discretion ; the 
following satisfactory declaration 
was given by the Conference. 

“We ablior the doctrine of justification 
by works, as a most perilous and abominable 
docirine ; and as the said minutes are not 
sufficiently guarded in the way they are ex- 
pressed, we hereby solemnly declare, in the 
sight of God, that we have no trust or con- 
fidence but in the alone merits of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, for justification or salvation, 
tither in life, death, or the day of jadge- 
ment ; and though no one is a real Christian 
believer (and consequently cannot be saved) 
who doth not good works, where there is 
{ime and opportunity, yet our works have 
no part in meriting, or parchasing our jus- 
tification, either in whole or ia part.”— 
pp. 372, 373. 

A sharp controversy, however, 
followed, which, though much 
bitter spirit was displayed, proved 
on the whole, we believe, produc- 
tive of great good. Calvinism was 
mounting up the scale too rapidly, 
and required checking; Armi- 
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nianism was running wild and 
demanded the curb. Notwithstand- 
ing this, we confess that we have 
no pleasure in recalling the par- 
ticulars of this contest ; there was 
much acrimony on both sides, and 
the true point of the controversy 
was seldom kept in view. Top- 
lady, the principal writer on the 
Calvinistic side, too frequently 
disgraced his fine powers, by in- 
dulging himself in vulgar and al- 
most ferocious scurrility; if he 
had occupied somewhat less con- 
tracted ground, and employed his 
uncommon acuteness in uniform 
conjunction with good breeding 
and Christian temper, he would 
have driven all his antagonists 
completely out of the field. Flet- 
cher, the champion of Arminian- 
ism, we find it more difficult to 
characterise ; he was unquestion- 
ably a brilliant man, but his cha- 
racter as a disputant was more 
distinguished by superficial dex- 
terity, than by any higher quality. 
His style is intolerably wordy, 
and his statements frequently loose 
and indefinite; he deals most libe- 
rally in the weakest of all methods 
of debating, the introduction of 
illustration ; a most clumsy spe- 
cimen of which is inserted by Mr. 
Southey, in his appendix ; his an- 
tagonists were foolish enough to 
be provoked at this illegal mode 
of carrying on controversy: the 
better way would have been to 
have laughed at it, and gone 
straight forward, in the good old 
path of fair argument. We had 
marked several passages in his 
works, as examples of his general 
manner, but the extent of our ar- 
ticle withholds us from inserting 
them. With all this, Mr. Fletcher 
was an extraordinary man; his 
imagination was singularly active ; 
his eloquence fervid and impas- 
sioned, and his piety exalted and 
consistent. 

On the 2nd of March, 1791, 
in the 88th year of his age, and 
the 65th of his ministry, Wesley 
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died—the death of the righteous. 
We insert the summary of the 
event given by Mr. Southey. 


* Such was the life, and such the labours 
of John Wesley; a man of great views, 
great energy, and great virtues. That he 
awakened a zealous spirit, not only in his 
own commanity, but in a Church which 
needed something to quicken it, it.is ac- 
knowledged by the members of that 
Church itself; that he encouraged enthu- 
siasm and extravagance, lent a ready ear to 
false and impossible relations, and spread 
superstition as well as piety, would hardly 
be denied by the candid and judicious 
among his own people. In its immediate 
effects the powerful principle of religion, 
which he and his preachers diffused, has re- 
claimed many from a coarse of sin, has sup- 
ported many in poverty, sickness, and afflic- 
tion, and has imparted to many a triumphant 
joy in death. What Wesley says of the 
miracles wrought at the tomb of the Abbé 
Paris, may fitly be applied here; “ In mapy 
of these instances, I see great superstition, 
as well as strong faith: bat God makes 
allowance for invincible ignorance, and 
blesses the faith, notwithstanding the sa- 
perstition.” Concerning the general and 
remoter consequences of Methodism, opi- 
nions will differ. They who consider the 
wide-spreading schism to which it has led, 
and who know that the welfare of the 
country is vitally connected with its charch- 
establishment, may think that the evil over- 
balances the good. But the good may en- 
dure, and the evil be only for atime. In 
every other sect there is an inherent spirit 
of hostility to the Church of England, too 
Often and too natarally connected with dis. 
eased political opinions. So it was in the 
beginning, and so it will continue to be, as 
long as those sects endure. But Methodism 
is free from this. The extravagancies 
which accompanied its growth are no longer 
encouraged, and will altogether be discoun- 
tenanced,.as their real nature is understood. 
This cannot be doubted. It is in the na- 
taral course of things that it should purify 
itself gradually from whatever is objection- 
able in its institations. Nor is it heyond 
the bounds of r ble hope, that con- 
forming itself to the original intention of 
its fonnders, it may again draw towards the 
establishment from which it has seceded, 
and deserve to be recognized as an auxiliary 
institution, its ministers being analogous to 
the regulars, and its*members to the ter- 
tiaries and various confraternities of the 
Romish Church, The obstacles to. this 
are surely not insuperable, perhaps not so 
difficult as they may appear. And were 
this effected, John Wesley would then be 
ranked, not only among the most remark- 
able and influential men of his age, but 
among the great benefactors of his country 
and his kind.”—pp. 563—563. 
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We could write a’ volume on 


this pithy passage! What could 
the Jewells, the Tindales, the Co- 
verdales have said to this barefaced 
proposal of assimilation “to the 
Romish Church; and what will 
the leaders of Methodism say to 
it now? But Mr. Southey is al- 
together mistaken; he may take 
the matter as he pleases, but 
Wesleyanism is, to all intents and 
purposes dissent, and the obstacles 
to reunion are, we feel persuaded, 
yet more “ difficult” than “ they 
may appear.” At all events, we 
require no such coalition to induce 
us to rank Mr. Wesley “among 
the great benefactors of his country 
and his kind ;” we deem him so 
already. He gave 4 grand moral 
impulse to a land sunk into spiri- 
tual torpor, under the benumbing 
influence of an establishment ; his 
activity, his zeal, his awful warn. 
ings roused thousands from their 
deadly slumbers ; and it is rather 
too much to rest the fame of such 
a man on an hypothetical subjec- 
tion of his followers, to the domi- 
nation of a national church. 

We have abstained from all 
comment on the order and disci- 
pline of the Wesleyan body, for 
several reasons, but chiefly from 
the conviction that Mr. Southey’s 
beok did not afford a proper op- 
portunity for so important a dis- 
cussion. His- stdtements would 
require much collation before they 
could be so implicitly adapted as 
to serve for a safe foundation, 
and we have not at hand the ne- 
cessary materials for such an in- 
vestigation. As Congregationalists 
we cannot of course admire a sys- 
tem which appears to us essen- 
tially an hierarchy; we cordially 
wish our Wesleyan brethren, “ God 
speed,” but we must retain our 
opinion, that in one point at least, 
they entertain erroneous views of 
gospel doctrine, and that they have 
failed to adopt right principles in 
the construction of their eccle- 
siastical system. We more espe- 
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cially wish, however, that it were 
in our power to prevail on them 
to retrieve one false step: it is 
our firm ‘conviction, that unless 
the old plan of local preaching be 
restored to something like its 
original activity and importance, 
Wesleyanism has seen its acmé. 
The Revivalists, or, as they are 
commonly called Ranters, are bu- 
sily at work, and though they may 
not produce much impression on 
the main body of the Methodists, 
will effectually cut off its supplies ; 
they go into the highways and 
hedges, they seek out the poor and 
the profane, and preach to them a 
coarse, perhaps, but a genuine 

pel, we cannot, therefore, but 
wish them well: still the Wesley- 
ansare old acquaintance ;—we may 
indeed say, old friends, and we 
cannot but have a kindlier feeling 
towards them. 

With all its defects, however, 
the book is exceedingly interest- 
ing; Mr. Southey, as before in- 
timated, tells a story well, and in 
addition puts his materials skilfully 
together: some of his biographical 
illustrations are excellently done, 
and his general style, though not 
remarkable, either for correctness 
or vivacity, is well adapted for 
average purposes. 


Sate tah tt ttt teed 


Sermons, preached in the Parish 
Church of High Wycombe, Bucks. 
By the Rev. Charles Bradley. 
Volume the Second, 8vo. pp. 398. 
Longman and Co. London. 


Ir the rapid sale of a work, and 
the public approbation of it, be 


‘ any proofs of its real excellence, 


high as our commendation of Mr. 
Bradley’s first volume of Sermons 
was,we did not exaggerate its merit, 
nor flatter its author. The fourth 
edition of that volume has been 
some time before the public, and, 
from the hour of its publication, 
has been in a course of rapid sale ; 
which, if we mistake not, will be 
Cona, Mac. No. 35. 
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accelerated, in no small degree, by 
the appearance of the second vo- 
lume. 

We feel gratified in having been 
the first to review the discourses 
of this excellent writer ; and, espe- 
cially, in having been the means 
of making them known, and widely 
promoting their circulation, among 
those who, while they dissent from 
the communion to which he be- 
longs, are able to appreciate, and 
willing to applaud, an enlightened 
Evangelical Ministry wherever it 
is found. 

The present volume appears to 
be calculated fully to sustain the 
high reputation which the one that 
preceded it obtained for the au- 
thor. It is, in our opinion, upon 
the whole, superior to the former 
volume, in the general character 
of its style, and in particular beau- 
ties. It is a rare thing to find a 
volume of discourses, which have 
been preached either in a parish 
church or cathedral, without meet- 
ing with lofty and unqualified 
praises of the national establish- 
ment—assumptions of its apostolic 
origin and character—predictions 
of its future triumph and glory— 
and, not unfrequently, fulmina~ 
tions against those who separate 
from its communion. Christian 
doctrines and morals are, with too 
many preachers within the Esta- 
blishment, made subordinate to the 
purposes of flattering their “ spiri- 
tual and temporal” patrons, assert- 
ing their own prerogative, and the 
perfection of their liturgy and ce- 
remonies. From this evil, how- 
ever, and from all appearance of it, 
Mr. Bradley’s Sermons are per- 
fectly free. If we are rightly in- 
formed, few clergymen really need- 
ed preferment more than he did, 
before his talents as an author 
were ascertained and recompensed ; 
and all who have read his sermons 
are now assured that he must long 
have deserved it: but it would 
be in vain to search through ei- 
ther of his volumes for a para- 
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graph or a sentence, a turn of 
thought, or a form of expression, 
which, by the utmost ingenuity of 
criticism, might be construed into 
an attempt to win the favour of 
those who have the distribution of 
ecclesiastical honours and wealth. 
He speaks and writes on the fun- 
damental principles of the Gospel 
in the most unconstrained and 
fearless manner : he pursues those 
principles through the whole course 
of their operation upon the sinner’s 
conscience and character: he ap- 
peals, with frequency and fervour, 
to every class of his readers in be- 
half of their inviolability and in- 
fluence: he describes, with the ut- 
most precision and fidelity, the ef- 
fects which a cordial reception of 
them will always produce ; care- 
fully distinguishing between the 
superficial morality resulting from 
inferior causes, and that complete 
transformation of character which 
springs from “the renewing of the 
mind” by “ the word of truth— 
the Gospel of salvation.” 

The volume contains twenty- 
one sermons, chiefly on subjects of 
the greatest interest, and on texts 
which all serious readers of the 
sacred Scriptures agree in placing 
among the most important and 
impressive portions of divine reve- 
lation. The preacher rightly di- 
vides the word of truth, in both 
the senses in which that word may 
be understood—distinction and dis- 
tribution. Things that differ are 
carefully distinguished ; while a 
proper distribution is made of the 
various parts of each topic, and 
the various topics of each dis- 
course. The style is uniformly 

lain and familiar, containing no 
ofty flights of metaphor, nor any 
strength of expression, beyond 
what the subject would seem to 
require. 

One thing, however, in Mr. 
Bradley’s style, we cannot but 
disapprove and regret—his fre- 
quent use of Scripture language, 
as if it were his own. - If, instead 
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of reasoning, exhorting, warning, 
and encouraging, as he often does, 
in a sort of mixed phraseology, he 
had introduced entire many of the 
passages of Scripture in which a 
part of his expressions are found, 
distinguishing them from his own 
by italics, or inverted commas, and 
thus confirming his statements by 
clear and definite authority from 
the word of God, we think his Ser- 
mons would have appeared to 
greater advantage, and produced a 
more powerful effect. Tillotson, 
Doddridge, Walker of Edinburgh, 
and many others, have enriched 
their Sermons with an ample sup- 
ply of Scripture; but in their writ- 
ings, every citation from the sacred 
volume, however short, appears as 
such, and every passage cited is 
thus made to answer its design. 
We are the more particular on this 
point, because we fear that the 
practice of preaching in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, and of neglect- 
ing togivedue prominence and effect 
to the most suitable and important 
quotations, is gaining ground 
among our young ministers. We 
conceive that “ the words which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth” are en- 
titled to the greatest distinction in 
every discourse, and should be 
suffered to stand alone and entire, 
instead of being obscurely blended 
with the diction of the preacher. 

We shall now take our leave of 
Mr. Bradley, by offering to our 
readers two or three extracts from 
the work itself. 

“ Have you enemies? Give no rest to 
your eyes, nor slumber to your eyelids, till 
you have prayed for them, who have de- 
spitefully used you; and before another 
Sabbath has dawned, let some act of kind- 
ness convince them, that you are: deter- 
mined to return them good for their evil. 
‘Agree with thine adversary quickly, 
whilst thou art in the way with him.’ 
There is no time for a protracted struggle 
with the workings of resentment. Pride 
must be conquered to day, or your offend- 
ing brother may be sleepivg in the dust 
before the victory is won. ‘The time is not 
far distant, when the haud of death will be 
upon us, and all the friendships and l.atreds 
of life come to am end. And when this 
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period arrives, what shall we think of the 
eco and contentions, which are now 
su 


fered to harrassus? We shall wonder 
at the weakness, which made us so liable 
to be affected by them; and supplicate 

lon for the depravity which rendered it 
so hard to forgive them. If then there be 
any root of bitterness springiug up among 
us, this very day let it be placked up; and 
ifour enemies will not be won by our meek- 
ness, amidst all their reproaches and curses, 
let this be the most revengeful feeling 
that is cherished in our breast, and this the 
hardest saying that proceeds from our lips, 
« Father, forgive them. Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge.’”—pp. 38, 39. 


“ No one can fail to perceive, that this 
display of mercy (the forgiveness of Peter) 
was designed to encourage every penitent 
sioner, to pour the balm of peace into his 
wouuded conscience, and the oil of joy into 
his broken heart. It bids him banish the 
despair which is tormenting him, and wel- 
come that mercy which is waiting to refresh 
him, It shows him that very Jesus, who 
is now seated on the throne of the universe, 
and invested there with infinite power to 
save, trembling at the prospect of his own 
sufferings, und yet pausing to exercise his 
compassion ; troubled with a foretaste of his 
mysterious agonies, and yet mindful of an 


. unfaithfal servant, unwilling to die till he 


had sayed him from destruction, and eager, 
when risen again, to restore peace to his 
soul. And could he, brethren, have left 
you in his dying hour, a stronger proof of 
the teuderness of his mercy? Could you 
even desire d more encouraging assurance of 
the boundless extent of his love? He 
knew, that you would need strong consola- 
tion, and here he has provided it for you.” 
p-- 206. 


“ That contrition which is lodged in the 
soul by the Spirit of God, nothing can de- 
stroy: no length of time can efface it, no 
sense of pardon can weaken it. It is indeed 
regulated and modified by time, and the 
blood of Christ, applied to the conscience, 
by taking from it its bitter pangs, causes it 
te assnme a new character; but it does not 
diminish its activity or strength : on the con- 
trary, it increases both, rendering the hami- 
liation of the believer more habitual, and 
his contrition more deep and tender. His 


. penitence grows in the exact degree in 


which his faith and consolation abound, and 
Bever ceases growing till it is lost in the 
joys of heaven. And who can say, that 
these joys will destroy it? Who can say, 
that the Christian does not take with him 
into the presence of God, a remembrance of 
his former guilt, and add to the fervour of 
his love, and the ardour of his praise, by 
confessing it before his throne?” 


_ Perhaps, some may deem these 
interrogatories a proof, that the 
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fervour of the author’s piety is in 
danger of carrying him beyond 
reasonable bounds; but, though 
we have met with two or three 
passages of the same kind, such is 
our confidence in his discretion, 
that we feel not a moment’s alarm. 


Rt tte tet ted 


An Inquiry on the Duty of Chris- 
tians with respect to War; ine« 
cluding an Examination of the 
Principles of the London and 
American Peace Societies: in a 
Series of Letters. By J. Shep- 
pard. Price 6s. Hamilton. 

In attempting to effect so com- 

mendable an object, as that which 

the Peace Societies of England 
and America have proposed to 
themselves, it is of great moment 
to define accurately the general 
principles upon which the effort 
is to be made, and the limit, if any, 
to which it is designed to carry 
the opposition to the principle 
and practice of war. The stability 
of the associations formed for this 
object, the extent of co-operation 
they may engage, and the measure 
or amount of benefit they may con- 
fer on social life, must all depend on 
the soundness of the general prin- 
ciples of their formation. These 
principles are to be gathered from 
authorities somewhat different, 
though assuredly not adverse, and 
are to be arrived at by processes 
in many respects dissimilar. The 
question which must be met before 
a Peace Society should receive our 
concurrence, is difficult and com- 
plicated ; and the slow progress 
which these institutions have 
hitherto made, either in maturing 
their principles into a systematic 
accordance with the laws of natu- 
ral justice, and of revealed truth ; 
or in securing the efficient concur 
rence of enlightened and zealous 

Christians;—or in effecting any 

thing like a general conviction 

among Christian states of the at- 

tainableness and propriety of their 

aim, is a decisive proof of the dif- 
4H2 
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ficulties which attend the question 
when viewed with a due compre- 
hension of its bearings. That war 
is an evil, and a great one, is a 
proposition to which both natural 
reason and divine revelation give 
a decisive and combined assent ; 
but then, whether peace under all 
circumstances is a good,—is a 
question which neither the one 
nor the other of these authorities 
resolves in its utmost latitude— 
without qualification or condition. 
Neither the law of our nature, nor 
the Book of Revelation, if we 
know any thing of either, teaches 
the doctrine of passive obedience 
and non-resistance. We are sure, 
moreover, that in relation to the 
duty of mankind towards each 
other, the principles of natural 
justice must be in perfect accor- 
dance with the interests of states, 
and the true philosophy of juris- 
prudence, and that al) these are 
strictly consonant with a religion 
which is from heaven, and which 
is designed to promote both the 
present and future happiness of 
mankind. The object of Peace 
Societies, therefore, must be made 
to quadrate with the rights of 
man—the order of society—the 
relations of civilized nations—and 
the moral and religious principles 
of christianity, before they can re- 
ceive the concurrence of civil 
rulers, or the general countenance 
of the Christian Church; and 
before they can accomplish any 
thing of magnitude for the honour 
of Christianity, or the good of 
man. 

How far the respectable and 
benevolent individuals, who first 
founded, or who now compose the 
Peace Societies, may have viewed 
the principles of their institutions 
in the light of sound philosophy, 
as well as in the light of revelation, 
it is not for us to determine ; nor 
are we sufficiently conversant with 
their history to be able to say 
whether they generally maintain 
the broad doctrine of the universal 
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unlawfulness of every. degree of 
violence, in the cause both of civil 
and political justice. If they as. 
sume as individuals, and as so- 
cieties, generally, that all acts of 
violence, and of war, are, under all 
circumstances, unlawful, upon the 
ground of the Christian code, we 
cannot but think that they have set 
out upon a false basis, and must to 
a certain extent retrace their steps, 
and qualify their principles; but, 
if they have already admitted the 
possibility, that some circumstances 
may be stated, though of rare oc- 
currence,* to justify the employ- 
ment of violence, upon that large 
scale which makes it war, main- 
taining at the same time, that 
nearly all wars, and particularly 
those of modern times, have not 
fallen within this description, we 
should then be much more dis. 
posed to hold them up as worthy 
of general concurrence, and as like- 
ly to subserve most valuable pur- 
poses. We must, indeed, say, that 
from what we have seen of the 
proceedings of these associations, 
and from the scope of their publi- 
cations, they appear to assume the 
broadest possible ground, and to 
take their aim at violence and war 
universally; and, if so, nothing 
can be more appropriate than the 
small work of Mr. Sheppard. If, 
however, it is rather against the 
principle of war, as a passion of 
our depraved nature, that they 
direct their opposition ; and if they 
would admit, that the claims of 
civil justice, and of political right, 
may, under certain given circum- 
stances, require and justify the use 
of violence, and the employment 
of war, we have then no doubt, 
that Mr. Sheppard’s work will lead 
the patrons of these institutions, 





*« A lawful offensive war is almost 
like a true General Council: on ef 
suppositions such a thing may be: but 
whether ever the world saw such a 
thing, ar, whether such suppositions 
will come to existence, is the question.” 
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to a more distinct avowal than they 
have yet made, of the necessity of 
‘some limit and qualification to their 
inciples, and in this way may 
‘secure to their cause a larger por- 
tion of public confidence and sup- 
Perhaps, they have hardly 
yet examined their fundamental 
principles, in reference to all pos- 
sible cases, nor viewed calmly the 
impossibility, and absurdity of a 
rigid universal adherence to their 
maxims by the Christian states. 

To a very considerable extent 
the object of the Peace Societies is 
highly laudable, and the motive 
unquestionably amiable. So far 
Mr. Sheppard accords to them his 
approbation ; but, yet, alleges the 
essential error into which they ap- 
pear to him to have fallen, in the 
adoption of a sentiment of univer- 
sal and unqualified denial of the 

_ right of Governments and nations 
to make war. 

In his first letter, Mr. Shep- 
pard states what he understands to 
be the principle common to all 
these associations, and then an- 
nounces generally the line of in- 
quiry, which he proposes to pur- 
sue. : 

“The Society referred to assumes, as its 
fundamental principle, “ that war is incon- 
sistent with the spirit of Christianity.” By 

fixing the word “all” to this proposition, 
its extent would have been more explicitly 
amoanced ; but, as no exception is sab- 
joined or implied, and as a subsequent rale 
states, “ that no person shall be eligible as 
a member of the committee, whose prin- 
ciples, on the subject of war, are not in 

. Btrict accordance with those on which the 
Society is founded,” I infer, (what is gene- 
rally understood,) that the Society, as such, 
holds this principle in its strict or absolute 
sense, together with its plain consequence, 
that all co-operation in war is, on Christian 
inciples, anlawful. The objects of my 
wiry are, whether it be true, that all war 
is inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity, 
and, by consequence, that all co-operation tn 
war is, on Christian principles, unlawful,-— 
and, if it be found otherwise, in what cases, 
orin what manner, a Christian may consis- 
tently co-operate in war.”—pp. 2, 3. 
~The author proceeds in the same 
“letter to show the necessity of 
“public force, for the ends of jus- 
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tice, and for the tranquillity of 
states. He then examines the 
opinion, that Christians ought not 
to direct, or exercise such force. 
He supposes, that the principle of 
the Peace Societies involves also a 
denial (which some indeed avow) 
of the lawfulness of coercion for 
the ends of civil justice. His ob- 
servations upon this point deserve 
serious consideration from all 
friends to the Peace Societies. 


** So long as there are individuals, asso- 
ciated bodies, or governments, who cannot 
be persuaded to abstain from aggression, co- 
ercion is necessiry to the ends of justice 
and tranguillity. Or, in other words, go- 
vernment is essential to sucial order, and, 
in the actual state of mankind, coercion is 
essential to government. These truths are 
so fully evident to reason, and so explicitly 
supported by scripture, that I conceive, 
when thus siated and developed, they can- 
not be denied. ‘hose, therefore, who so 
interpret the precepts of the New ‘Tes- 
tament, as to infer, that all co-operation 
in war is unlawful for a Clbristian, are 
compelled, 1 apprehend, to reason as fol- 
lows:--“ As long as there are men, or 
bodies of men, who mus! be resisted or 
coerced, so long there will also be men 
who do not scruple to ase coercion. Let 
them govern, and assist in governing, the 
unchristianized world. We must decline 
the task. Christians cannot cousistently be 
rulers or magistrates, while liable, in those 
ollices, to direct the force of the State, nor 
bear arms as servants of the government and 
defenders of the pnblic peace.”—Now, if 
this be true, it is also trae, conversely. It 
aflirms, that rulers and defenders of the 
State cannot be consistent Christians; that 
we cannot have a consistently Christian 
governor, till the character of mankind ren- 
der the exercise of force wimecessary; till 
the period arrive, when the apostolical de- 
scription of a ruler may be inverted, and it 
may be said, “ He beareth the sword in 
vain: be should rather bear an emblem of 
peace and persuasion.” —pp. 12, 13. 

The second and third letters are 
devoted to an examination of the 
argument on behalf of the princi- 
ple of the Peace Societies, derived 
from the precepts of the Scripture. 
In these letters the author success- 
fully shews the false principle of 
interpretation, by which such pre- 
cepts have been made to involve a 
denial of all right of resistance, 
coercion, or war ; and by the ap- 
plication of the same mode-of in- 
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terpretation to a variety of similar 
precepts, thereby reducing them 
to an absurdity, he proves, that 
the principle of interpretation is 
unsound, and that all the precepts 
in question, and particularly the 
most important, contained in Matt. 
v. 38—_-41, must be understood 
either as given in an abbreviated 
form—or, as of temporary obliga- 
tion. The principles by which he 
would interpret the disputed pas- 
sages are laid down at the com- 
mencement of his third letter. 


«Two leading characteristics must be borne 
in mind, which are clearly apparent, on the 
view of Christ's discourses. One of these 
is, that he often used, especially in his pre- 
ceptive teac! ings, not only the figurative or 
parabolical, but also what we term the 
abbreviative style, which is the most forcible 
and comprehensive, but must frequently ap- 
pear paradoxical, if taken literally, because 
it omits limitations which the hearer or 
reader is to supply. No one, fur example, 
can rationally doubt, that the precepts,— 
“ If thy right band offend thee, cut it off,” 
and, “ La aman take up his cross daily,” 
are figurative; and it is equally certain, 
that the deélaration,—“ He that believeth 
on me shall never die,” and the combined 
precept and promise, “‘ Ask, and it shall be 
given you,” are abbreviative: into the for- 
mer we must introduce some such limitation 
as follows ; “ He shall never die: (as to 
the life and happiness of the soul:”) into 
the latter, “* Ask (what is consistent with 
the will of God, and your altimate advan- 
tage.”) I may here remark, in passing, 
that this style was not only conducive to the 
peculiarity and impressiveness of our Lord’s 
preceptive discourses, but also necessary to 
their brevity. The contrary manner de- 
mands much more space; and, when it be- 
comes casuistical, (which is its tendency,) 
no bounds can be set to details and distine- 
tions. It was, therefore, manifestly suitable, 
that those discourses of our Saviour, which 
were to be recorded, should be in such a 
style as would compress tiem within nar- 
row bounds, in order that the record might 
be easily obtained aud studied by all meno. 

“ A second characteristic, which cannot 
escape usin reviewing our Lord’s general 
precepts and declarations, is, that a part of 
them were, in their more literal sense, 
temporary ; designed for the then existing 
circumstances of his followers, or for such 
circumstances as should in after times re- 
semble them ; while others appear to be in- 
tended in one and the same sense for Chris- 
tians through every period of the church. 
There is no doubt, but that the former are 
applicable in a very important manner to 








our instruction and guidance, and may be- 
come lite:ally’ so; bat they must usually 
be received under certain modifications, 
rather in the spirit than in the letter; be- 
ceuse there was au evident suitalleoness, in 
their literal sense, at that time, which, in 
the erdinary circumstances of the chureb, 
has ceased io exist. “The passages already 
adverted to, contained in the fourteenth 
chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel, afford an ex. 
ample of this. They were not then, as] 
before remarked, addressed to an individual, 
or a particular class; and the language, as 
well as the audience, was of the most gene. 
ral kind. (luke aiv. 25, 26.) ‘ And there 
went great multitedes with him ; and he 
turned, and said unto them. If any man 
come to me, and bate not his father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and bre- 
thren, and sisters; yea, and his own life 
also ; he cannot be my disciple. Verse 33. 
“ Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh 
not all that he hath, he cannot be my disci- 
ple.” Now, it is certain, from what we 
learn, both in sacred and profane history, 
of the treatment of Christ’s earliest followers, 
that such a general warning was then very 
appropriate. The confession of faith in Jesus 
did, at first, necessarily involve a renunci- 
ation of worldly connexions and possessions, 
and the imminent hazard of life. And itis 
no less certain, that this has not always been 
the case (though it has frequently been so) 
in subsequent ages. It-became otherwise, 
as might have been expected, gradually and 
partially. Within half a century after our 
Saviour's death, a profession of Christianity 
was, in some places, compatible with the 
possession of property, as is evident fiom 
the apostolical epistles to Gaius and Phile- 
mon. The preceptive declarations, there- 
fore, which were just now cited, are applica- 
ble, in their more literal sense, to particular 
periodsand places only, They address them- 
selves, without doubt, in a secondary, yet 
very important manner, to the ‘disciple of 
Christ in every age and every situation. 
For, they distinctly imply, that he canuot 
possess or sustain this character, unless be 
be prepared to renounce the best comforts 
of life, and life itself, if placed in cireum- 
stances like those of the first disciples, i. ¢. 
when the retaining of them shall be incom- 
patible with genuine obedience to his Di- 
vine Master; when seach sacrifices cannot 
be avoided; except by disavowing or dis- 


obeying Him. Bat, that.they do not, in. 


common circumstances, literally apply to 
Christians, and did not universally, even in 
the first age of the church, is very certain. 
They therefore jostify the observation in 
support of which they have been adduced. 
pp. 33,—37. 

Having thus attempted to show, 
that the word of God does - not, in 


the supposed places, forbid the use 
of violence in every possible case, 
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—and having also proved the ab- 
surdity of demanding, as some do, 
a positive revealed permission for 
the use of force—he advances to 
the second, and far more compli- 
cated part of his inquiry ;—Jn 
what cases, and in what manner 
may a Christian consistently co- 
operate in war? It will not be 
fecessary to follow the author 
through this part of his work. His 

eral answer is given in the fol- 
Being words : 

* Jn those cases, and in that manner, alone, 
where he may conscientiously regard himself 
a@ an agent of judicial authority, national or 
dnternational. This yale, F apprehend, will 
be found to restrain the Christian from co- 
operating (until some international authority 
or sanction is resorted to) in many of those 
hostile enterprises which the moral reason- 
ings of political and even professedly Chris- 
tian philosophers are employed to justify. 
The source of this difference in moral judg- 
ment, I conceive, is to be sought in the 
following considerations. We shall find 
that the writers referred to, have ascribed 
to States a larger judicial authority than the 
Christian can admit them separately to pos- 
sess. ‘They have attempted to prove this 
authority, by considering States, metapho- 
tically, as independent individuals, having 
Rotribunal by which their rights can be 
protected, or, if I may speak so, as indivi- 
duals not in state of civil society, but in a 
state of nature ; and they found on this sup- 
posed condition very extensive rights of 
hostility.’"—p. 59. 


The investigation of this general 


‘rule of Christian duty, in applica-_ 


tion to particular kinds of war- 
service, occupies the 1Vth and Vth 
Letters. Through the five next, 
the author states and replies to the 
objections, which those secularized 
Christians may put, who defend all 
wars undertaken on the grounds of 
national aggrandizement—the in- 
terests 6f colonies — national defence 
—support of allies, &c. &c. Mr. 
displays considerable 

ability and discrimination in meet- 
vee objections, and very hap- 
‘pily su s in pointing out, in 
most cases, what is the duty of 
istianh governors, and by what 


_fules the duty of private Christians 


be regulated in relation to 


every supposable case of war. 
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In the last letter he reviews the 
general course of the second part 
of his inquiry—on the lawfulness 
of unlimited military service, and 
recommends the modification of the 
principle of the Peace Societies, 
by the adoption of the proposition, 
which this inquiry was designed to 
elucidate, “ that an unlimited mili- 
tary service, or military service not 
duly limited, is inconsistent with 
the spirit of Christianity.” The 
concluding remarks we consider 
highly important, and deserving of 
universal attention. 


“In concluding these Letters, it seems 
superfluous to suggest, to such professed 
Christians as inay have perused them, that 
the reasonings they present, if found concla- 
sive, should be received not as speculations 
only, bat should guide their personal con- 
duct. To inforce them practically, has been 
my chief object. And with conscientious 
parents or guardians, the conviction of their 
truth cannot fail to involve a serious, and; 
often difficult, responsibility, with respect 
to their youthful charge. It will - be 
esteemed an imperative duty to discourage, 
and, if possible, to eradicate, from the mind, 
that early taste for the profession of arms, 
(i.e. for an unlimited military service) to 
which restless passions, and pernicious im- 
pressions, derived from what has been seen, 
heard, and read, (from martial exhibitions, 
from newspapers, conversation, history, or 
poetry.) may concur in directing it. No 
one can doubt, that a Christian who is con- 
vinced of the truth and importance of the 
principles here maintained, is bonnd to in- 
culcate them in common with other moral 
principles, and that he ought to use all his 
influence to prevent the young under his 
care from preferring and selecting a profes- 
sion which his own i d f 
and coming under engagements which he 
would decidedly refuse. We carefully fix 
on the minds of youth the doctrines and 
precepts of Christianity at large, with their 
practical applications and consequeuces. 
Why should one of the most important to 
themselves, and to society, be omitted, and 
the mind be left to follow its own rash im- 
pulses and false conceptions, as to the honour 
and happiness of a pursuit, than which, 
(while thus unlimited,) none can be more 
opposite to the peaceable and beneficent 
spirit of the Gospel ?—pp. 186, 187. 


The subject of this small volume 
has hitherto received but little at- 
tention from serious Christians. It 
is here brought forward in an able 
and interesting manner. The au- 
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thor’s views, in general, take a 
middle course j and as far as we 
have been able to examine them, 
steer clear, on the one hand, of 
those anti-christian principles of 
jurisprudence, and of political jus- 
tice, which many of the most ad- 
mired and able writers have de- 
fended, and on the other, are 
guarded against the alarming evils, 
to which, in the present state of 
society, the general adoption of the 
unqualified principle of the Peace 
Societies, would inevitably and di- 
rectly tend. The style of» the 
volume is perspicuous and classi- 
cal ; and, we feel happy in being 
able to recommend it as a truly 
Christian treatise, on a case of con- 
science, or rather a class of such 
cases, which have perplexed many 
sincere and pious Christians. 


Se ett ttt 


History of Intolerance ; with Ob- 
servations on the Unreasonable- 
ness and Injustice of Persecution, 
and on the Equity and Wisdom 
of Unrestricted Religious Liberty. 
By T. Clarke. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 
Holdsworth, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard. 


Or all the practical solecisms of 
which mankind have been guilty, 
surely that is at once the greatest, 
and the most impious, with which 
those individuals are chargeable, 
who have imagined that the con- 
science is to be governed by the 
sword, and good will and good 
faith to be produced by threaten- 
a hang or burn men. It isa 
self-evident proposition, that vio- 
lence can neither subdue the will, 
nor convince ‘the judgment, nor 
win the affections. The use of 
violence implies resistance, and 
such resistance involves the deter- 
mination of the will, and the bias 
of the heart against the power or 
atithority so employed. The prin- 
ciples of our nature, and the laws 
of our mental constitution, render 
every species of intolerance, and 
every effort to coerce religious 


uniformity absurd; while the laws 


of God, and the principles of Chris. ° 


tianity, denounce the promoters of 
such attempts as impious and ac- 
cursed. Yet, in the face of natu- 
ral reason and revealed truth, this 
practical solecism has heen, and 
is still, maintained to a grievous 
extent—that it is either possible 
to promote the cause of truth by 
arraying it with civil authority and* 
power; or lawful for the stronger 
to punish the weaker, for the sin 


of not seeing revealed truths in the _ 


same light as‘his superior. And 
all this exists in connexion with 
the most benevolent and amiable 
religion that was ever offered to 
mankind, and under the sanction 
of a name involving every thing 
that is gentle, patient, and forgiv- 
ing. There are few points more 
clear and undeniable, than that the 
religion of Jesus is essentially a 
religion of peace and love ;—that 
as it consists primarily in love, so 
it universally tends to promote 
* peace on earth, and good will 
towards men:” and a point of 
equal importance, in proof of the 
utter incompatibility of physical 
coercion with the design and spirit 
of Christianity, is, that not a sin- 
gle instance can be preduced from 
the sacred records of the New 
Testament, of any appeal to vio- 
lence, or of any sanction given to 
its employment, either by Jesus or 
any of his inspired apostles; and 
not a single principle or precept 
of the Christian economy can be 
named, either involving; or allow- 
ing the unhallowed coalition of the 
sword with the Gospel of Christ. 
On the other hand, the sacred vo- 
lume abounds with the most ex- 
press and comprehensive prohibi- 
tions of the use of what it denomi- 
nates carnal weapons in the spiri- 
tual warfare of the Gospel: and in 
the historic record of the New 
Testament, this fact stands forth in 
a most confounding prominence 
against the claim, on the part of 
civil authority, to a right of inter- 
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ference in religious questions—that 
, in the divinely authorized govern- 
ment of Judea, as well asin all the 

ile nations, Christianity was in- 
troduced, and prosperous churches 
established, not only without im- 
iting the concurrence, or asking 
the protection, of such civil autho- 
rity—but in direct hostility to the 
-claim, on the part of rulers, of a 
right to interfere between God and 
mankind. Had the Gospel of 
Christ been totally silent upon the 


' lawfulness of the violent extirpa- 


tion of heresy—had it afforded no 
instances of the mode of treating 
ing consciences and false teach- 
ote be it contained no express 
disclaimer of connexion or inter- 
ference with the kingdoms of this 
world—had it delivered no injunc- 
tions to forbear and forgive, no 
positive prohibition of avenging 
ourselves—and had it, as it natu- 
rally might, and easiiy could have 
done, incorporated itself with the 
Jewish civil polity—and become 
immediately the Established Church, 
then there might have been some 
plausibility in the arguments which 
are adduced to support exclusive 

. establishments, or which are de- 
signed to defend the right of the 
civil magistrate to protect, in the 
way of preference, what he is 
pleased to assume to be the true 
religion. But when it is considered, 
that the fact in the case of each of 
these suppositions, is precisely the 
reverse—and that there is no view 
which can be taken of 4 -_ 
Posed primitive and official right 
of i enngintpate to choose and 
endow a religion for the people, 
which is not opposed alike by fact 
and: precept, we think it will then 
appear that the exercise of such 
#@right, whether it be avowedly 

~ friendly or hostile to the Gospel of 


_ Ghitist, is false in its principle, and 
Sey 


, both to the 
spirit of the New Testa- 


ment. We challenge the patrons 
and defenders of. tion, from 


_ the most intolerant to the least so, 


Cone, Mae No, 36. 
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to produce a single valid ar, 
ment, either from natural me st 
or from the nature of the social 
compact, or from the inspired and 
final authority of Seripture, in 
support of their assumed right to 
compel uniformity of religious 
belief and practice, by inflicting 
the slightest temporal punishment, 
even though it should be ted, 
that the system so salen cout 
and uncorrupted Christianity. 

We have made these observa- 
tions in connexion with the volume 
now on our table, because a great 
deal has been writtenand said, and 
a vast deal more in the present 
day than in any other, about the 
sin of persecution, without ade- 
quately exposing the principle 
from which persecution arises. The 
quantity of active intolerance open- 
ly at work, in any given place or 
age, is a matter of fluctuation, 
uncertainty, and comparative in- 
difference, while its cause remains 
unassailed and unexploded. The 
malignant spirit of persecution may 
receive various checks and suffer 
counteraction in different ways ;— 
as by the advance of civilization and 
secial polity ; but nothing short of 
its extirpation in principle should 
fully satisfy us. e may con 
tulate the world on the re of 
intolerant laws,—on the meliora- 
tion and benignity of civil govern- 
ments; but the world can never 
be thoroughly at ease; not possess 
its liberties with any thing like 
confidence and security, while the 

rinciple of persecution remains, 
oe in its most reduced shape, 
like a latent spark, among the ele- 
ments of civil t.. For 
though the spirit of persecution 
should subside, yet wherever the 
source remains unimpaired, soci 
must be insecure ;—the weapon 18 
not destroyed, it is only sheathed ; 
and, like a standing army ‘in the 
time of peace, it remains only for 
ical rulers, or intolerant! go- 
vernments, to call it into destruc- 
tive yom The malignant rep- 
4at lie .wi * to 9 
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tile may have become torpid or it- 
noxious, not through a change of 
nature, but of seasons ; in its tor- 
pidity, it is renewing its strength, 
and waits only to feel the warmth 
of a more favourable time, to glide 
forth in freshness and in vigour. 
Our efforts, therefore, should be 
directed against the principle—the 
evil at its source. For then only 
do we effect a radical cure, when 
our remedy reaches the seat of the 
disorder, — Sublata causa tollitur 
effectus. Palliatives and half mea- 
sures here are despicable and das- 
tardly. Mankind are bound by 
their obligations to one another, 
and to posterity, to use their ut- 
most efforts for the complete re- 
moval from their systems of civil 
government, of a principle, which 
so far from adding to the beauty or 
stability of social order, has been 
its chief bane, and is, at this hour, 
the source of more mischief and 
misery, than any other error which 
exists in the science of legislation. 
The root and spring of all per- 
secution is that principle to which 
we have already adverted, the as- 
sumed right of the magistrate, or 
civil rulers, to interfere between 
the people and their religion—or to 
select a national faith, and establish, 
by law, particular forms of worship. 
This is the prolific, perhaps exclu- 
sive, source of systematic intolerance 
—the operative and efficient cause 
of the highest and most malignant 
acts of persecution that ever were 
perpetrated, and the chief cause 
against which the efforts of the 
friends of liberality should be di- 
rected. Let but this principle be 
thoroughly sifted out of the com- 
position of civil government, and 
persecution could no longer exist, 
since it would be the duty of the 
civil power to protect each of its 
subjects against injury from all the 
rest, and, therefore, private wrongs 
* a religious nature, must soon 
lly be repressed: and, 

-while . would .thus find, his 
own best secured under such 
a state of society, all would contri- 





bute their influence to its support. 
—We are aware that it has been 
said in reply, the denial of this 
right to the magistrate, would tend 
only to the neglect and extinction 
of religion ; we answer, the result 
would be the very reverse, and we 
chalienge the objector to produce 
a fact that would fairly warrant 
his inference: we aver that there 
would be more religion, and that 
of a better quality: and we appeal, 
first, to the fact, that in proportion 
as this supposed right has been ex~ 
tended, and carried out to its utmost 
exercise, as under the least tolerant 
governments, therelias always been 
found the smallest portion of true 
religion ; and in proportion as this 
right: has been restricted, limited 
and converging on extinction, 
there uniformly has religion and 
sound morality been most effec- 
tually ‘and extensively promoted. 
We appeal, secondly, to the fact of 
the prosperity of religion under 
the total abolition of this right, in 
proof that religion would neither 


decline in quality nor in quantity. 


This might be illustrated by a 
reference to those American states, 
in which the civil magistrate con- 
fines his legislation to purely se- 
cular matters: we have reason to 
believe, that though there are 
fewer hypocrites, there are not 
fewer real Christians, than where 
an Established Church obtains the 
exclusive patronage of the State, 
and represses dissent by the inflie- 
tion of civil penalties: We are 
not afraid to let Christianity work 
its own way, nor to leave to its 
Author the sole right of avenging 
all its insults and injuries ; and we 
feel compelled to add, that the re- 
ligious liberties of mankind, will 
never be fully enjoyed and secured, 
nor persecution effectually and 
completely extinguished, until civil 
governments are prepared to resign 
for ever, all right and claim to de- 
cide upon articles of faith and 
modes of worship. » 


‘os The! work’ ‘before: usotreats 


chiefly and generally: on the acts 
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of intolerant rulers :. we thought it 
r to introduce our notice of it 
by some observations on the cause 
of persecution ; and we shall now 
to offer some specimens 
of Mr. Clarke’s history, and to pass 
some general strictures upon its 
execution. The work contains six 
chapters. The first consists of 
general and Introductory Re- 
marks; the second contains the 
History of Intolerance’ among 
ancient nations: the third, from 
the introduction of the Evangelical 
Economy, to the end of the sacred 
history: the fourth, from the close 
of the Acts of the Apostles, to the 
establishment of Christianity as the 
religion of the Roman empire: the 
fifth, consists of reflections on the 
establishment of Christianity by 
Constantine, and on the obvious 
and necessary consequences of con- 
necting secular rewards, with the 
profession of religious truths, or 
secular penalties with their rejec- 
tion: the sixth, and concluding 
chapter, contains the History of 
Intolerance from the death of 
Céhstantine, to the complete dis- 
solution of the western empire in 
Augustulus. 

It is not easy to present any 
thing like a general view of a 
work of this nature; combining, 
as it does, so many distinct facts, 
collected from general history. 


- The author’s collections. for the 


different periods of his work are 


‘ tolerably copious, in some cases 


too minute, and by no means com- 
prehensive, even of all the chief 
facts which are on record. Most 
of them are too familiar to our 
readers to render it desirable to 
extract them here. We _ shall, 


therefore, prefer a specimen or 


two from the more general and 

meemensative parts of the work. 
following are some of the au- 

thor’s introductory remarks : 

~ * Religious persecution has been a pro-~ 
source of misery to the human race, 

There is scarcely any nation or society in 


which has not one time or other, 
saffered, or inflicted the evils of Into- 
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lerance. Is it not time for all to abandon 
a course of vicious folly, which bas succes- 
sively plunged each in shame and wretch- 
eduess? How long shall we applaud and 
violate the golden rule, of doing to others 
as (on an exchange of circumstances) we 
shoald wish others to do to ourselves? 

“« How often has the world been despoiled 
of a great part of its living- wisdom and 
virtue, by the rathless malice and sancti- 
monious hypocrisy of persecutors? Could 
we recall the victims of persecution from 
the untimely graves in which they found 
repose, and incorporate them in one nation, 
what a nation would they constitute? 

“ When it is considered that a great di- 
versity of sentiment has ever existed on re- 
ligious subjects—that all attempts to coerce 
people into uniformity have proved abortive 
—that from the constitution of our minds 
and our circumstances, it is not possible, 
and that if it were, (as far as we can judge 
of its effects without witnessing them) it _ 
would not be beneficial; it may seem su- 
perfluous to write against it. Let it be 
remembered, however, that the absardity 
of persecution might have been known in 
ages past—that though each successive 
centary has brought additional proof of its 
futility, it has not yet ceased ; and that the 
pertinacity of its friends indefiance of the 
most discouraging repulses, requires equal 
pertinacity in its enemies.”--pp. 1-—3, 


The observations in this chapter 
are rather desultory and loose, and 
not sufficiently distinct in their 
reference to particular dogmas and 
principles of persecuting churches 
and rulers: but their general ex- 
cellence is undeniable, and their 
accordance with the spirit and 
principles of Christianity both 
obvious and gratifying. The fol- 
lowing is a favourable specimen of 
the general style of the work, and 
of the liberal sentiments of its au- 
thor : 


«One fatal mistake which has contributed 
to snpport the throne of Intolerance, is to 
suppose, that people may be made rcligious 
by force; that torturing and mangling the 
body may benefit the soul. To me it ap- 
pears much more self-evident, that if a man 
has not a religion of his own choice, he 
can have none at all. A man may be con- 
strained to dissemble what he really is, and 
to affect to be what be is not; but he can- 
not be compelled to be a servant of God. 
Children in religion ought to know, that 
God is the happy God, and that he does 
not admit of a miserable and slavish ser- 
vice; that he is a spirit, and requires to 
be worshipped in spirit and in truth, Whe- 
ther worshipping in trath siguify, worship. 

412 








ping in sincerity, or in the simplicity of 
the gospel, in distioction from the eompli- 
cated forms of the law, is immaterial: the 
haman spirit, and all that can be of service 
to-it, in the adoration of the divine Spirit, 
is equally beyond the sphere of violence. 
“To employ force in propagating reli- 
gion, or maintaining it where it has been 
propagated, is to offer it a dishouourable 
and perniciods service. To attempt com- 
fing a man to become religious is itself 
@ piece of irreligion, and the absardity of 
such an attempt, is as flagrant as the ini- 
qaity of it. The timid may be compelled 
to a feigned assumption of what they nei- 
ther nor approve; but the 


tions, the abodes of religion or its oppo- 
site, are not within the reach of compulsion: 
error and vice have retreats from which 
nothing but truth and grace can bani 
them. The conduct of the religious despot 
is preposterous and infamous: his machi-' 
uations and efforts tend to the extinction of 
all which is free, noble, and ingenaous in 
man ; and to the juction of those pests 
to society, suspicion, servility, deceit and 
hypocrisy. Even supposing the principles 
tendency of a religion to be good, the 
imposition of it by force, is adapted to pro- 
duce effects the contrary of itself. But 
any religion which is founded in truth, and 
which bas an intrinsic power of improving 
our nature and condition, must have an_in- 
trinsic hostility to bribery and compulsion. 
Christianity spread and triumphed, not by 
the physical or numerical strength of its 
winisters ; bat by pureness, by knowledge, 
y long-suffering, by kindness, by the Holy 
host, by love unfeigned, by the word of 
truth, by the power of God, and by the 
armour of righteousness on the right band 
and on the left. The acts of faith and obe- 
dience to which the gospel calls us, are a 
regsonable service, to which we are to be 
drawn by the mercies of God, and not driven 
by the terrors of man.”"—pp. 13, 14. 

In his fifth chapter we meet 
with many important remarks, 
and many interesting selections 
from distinguished writers, on the 
general subject of the book. But 
here also the author is too diffuse. 
His itlustrations and quotations 
are so miscellaneous and uncon- 
nected, as to leave no definite im- 
pression upon his readers, except 
that Mr. C. is a decided and con- 
sistent, enemy to persecution, in 
every shape and degree. We do 
not mean to insinuate, that much 
of this ‘portion of the volume is 
not pertinent and interesting. The 
following passage, whieh raust close 
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our extracts, will show that it is 
highly so, and that the author is 


capable of writing both with grace 
and force. 


“ Had it been the pleasure of Christ to 
make proselytes to the truth as they have 
been often made since the days of Constan- 
tine, he could have effected the purpose 
with dignity; he who fed the multitade 
with five barley loaves and a few small 
fishes, could, by the same means, have sup- 
ported large armies ; and he who controlled 
the winds and the waves, could have made 
them the transports of his forces, before 
whom it might be expected, the affrighted 
nations would instantly submit, and one 
universal church enclose every human being. 
Our Lord had a fine opportunity of begin- 
ning this splendid career of conquest and 
conversion, whea the grateful and enthusi- 
astic multitudes would have taken bim by 
force and made him a King. How puny 
and despicable are those aids which perse- 
cutors bave derived from human violence, 
in comparison with those which the divine 
omnipotence could have afforded! Christ 
wrought miracles, and authorized his apos- 
tles to do the same, as the credentials of 
their embassy: it seems that more was not 
congenial with the natare and design of the 
kingdom of heaven: and if, in the days of 
the son of man, the minds of unbelievers 
might not be awed into submission by the 
prodigies of divine power, they surely ought 
not, in any subsequent period, by the atro- 
cities of human violence. 

“ On religious grounds, there is no more 
need of an establishment of. religious 
teachers, than there is, on political grounds, 
of an establishment of linguists, astronomers, 
Or mathematicians. In fact, there is scarce- 
ly any one thing, in which the legislature 
might not interfere, with much more pro- 
priety and much better effect, than in reli- 
gion.”—pp. 343, 344. 

Highly as we approve the gene- 
ral principles of Mr. Clarke’s work, 
and important as are most of his 
observations upon the absurdity 
and wickedness of intolerance, we 
cannot, however, award to him the 
honour of having executed his 
undertaking, with that discrimina- 
tion and acuteness, which were 
requisite to do it efficiently. His 
plan in many respects is injudi- 
cious. His detail ends in the fifth 
century. By far the most mate- 

ial, ie, and, if we may 
so speak, sentimental, persecutions 
have taken since that period. 
Why then his work terminate 
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ere? Again we ask, why should 
he go over the persecutions of hea- 
thens by heathens? True, it isa 
art of the history of intolerance ; 
then, would it not have been 
wiser to confine his attention to 


Christian persecutions? Surely, 
there was ample scope to fill seve- 
ral such volumes as the one before 
us. We think too, that the plan 
would have been preferable had it 
excluded the unnecessary detail of 
those persecutions recorded in the 
sacred volume. The repetition of 
these was quite useless, because 
they are familiar, and it has ex- 
cluded an immense multitude of 
facts, deeply interesting and im- 
portant; but not generally known. 
The work would have been much 
more acceptable and useful, had it 
commenced where the evangelical 
records terminate, and passing 
rapidly over the earlier persecu- 
tions, had endeavoured to group 
the principal facts which more 
modern history furnishes. The 
review of the t state of tole- 
tation through the civilized world 
would very properly have closed 


his work, and would have afforded 


an opportunity both for philoso« 
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phical, and religious observations 
and hints, upon the systems of 
modern Government, and princi- 
ples of legislation : and this Srench 
of the undertaking, had it been 
executed with but tolerable skill, 
would have been highly instruc- 
tive. As it is, however, the his« 
torical part of Mr. Clarke’s work 
is little more then a recital in his 
own language of many facts from 
ancient history, a ion of 
the sacred soled, tak hae the 
Old and. New Testament, and an 
abridgment of so much of the ist 
and 2d'vols. of Mosheim, as relates 
to secutions, with a similar 
abridgment of those parts of Gib- 
bon’s Roman Empire, which relate 
to the subject in hand. We con- 
sider Mr. Clarke, however, as, in 
many important respects, qualified 
for his undertaking :—we highly 
applaud his design—and can te- 
commend his work, as containi 

a large and highly interesting col- 
lection of facts down to the fifth 
century ; but think, that a com- 
plete, a philosophical, and com- 
prehensive history of intolerance, 
in its laws, and acts, and agents, 
is yet a desideratum. 





VARIETIES, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND HISTORICAL, 


Se tert tant tanta Patient 


An Account of the celebrated Medal 


found in the Desert of Siberia, im- 
pressed with the Figure of a Triune 
Deity. 
Tit ‘celebrated Siberian Medal, pub- 
lished by Dr. Parsons, and now de- 
in the valuable Imperial Cabinet 
at St. Petersburgh, on one side of which 
is engraved the re of a Triune 
Deity, and, on the other side, certain 
Thibetian characters, illustrative of 
that , was found in an old, ruined 
ie togvtnee with many ancient 
manuscripts, near the river Kempt- 


which appears upon one side, and which 
represents a Deity, is one —— 
as to the body and lower ex tiés, 
but is distinguished above by three 
heads. The sits cross-legg 
upon.a low sofa, of stool, in the 

ner of eastern sovereigns: an arched 
urn, or something #t, is under 
the sofa, but seems empt y- It is 
thought that this is thus made, 
with one body, th — and six 


those who fabricated he of a Thy 








ew oe 


~ Medal is, in En 
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to the other two: and they figure out 
this his pre-eminence, by adorning his 
head with a high mitre-cap. The in- 
scription on the opposite’ side of the 
ish, as follows: ** The 
bright and sacred image of Deity, con- 
spicuous in three res. Gather the 
holy purpose of God from TuEs ; love 
rm.” The mode of expression, and 
the alternate use of the singular and 
the plural noun, decisively mark the 
real sentiments and intent of those who 
caused it to be engraved. 
. Parsons describes this triple 
image as seated upon a low sofa, with 
an arched urn, or something resembling it, 
underneath. It is rather surprising that 
our author, who was by profession a phy- 
sician, an order of men to whom one 
should su botany ought to be 
somewhat familiar, and a member of 
the Society of Antiquaries, in whose 
noble-engraved collection the /otos per- 
petually appears sculptured on innu- 
merable medallions, vases, and other 
precious relics of Egyptian and Asiatic 
antiquities, should have not discovered 
that the urn, or cap, alluded to, is that 
_of the lotos. [n respect to the figure 
itself, it is evidently the Indian triad, 
Brahma, bor ag and Seovs, who are 
ourtrayed sitting upon that lotos, the 
terial detone of the fabulous rsanages 
of Oriental Mythology; and it is one 
among many other forcible and direct 
testimonies over how vast an extent of 
Asia, in ancient periods, the religion, 
and with it probably the laws and 
sciences of Hindostan, were diffused. 
Maurice's Ind. Ant. vol. 5, p.9. 





Literature in China. 


Ry an extract of a letter from Canton, 
We are informed, that the Governor of 
the province is editing a new statistical 
aéepunt of the districts over which he 
presides, and: has applied to the native, 
merchants.to make inquiries for him 
respecting foreign nations, particularly 
Europeans, as he designs to give an 
account of the foreign trade to Canton. 
The writer was applied to for infor- 
mation respecting the far-famed Napo- 
leon, andthe restoration of the Bour- 
bons, and for notices of the origin of 
European nations, and their mode of 
vernment, of selecting officers, of in- 
Hicting punishments, &c. On his re- 
plies, he remarks, 
. Lhe antiquity of the Greeks and 
Romans. was very unpalatable to Chi- 
nese vanity; and when explaining the 
Christian era, the epithet, ** Saviour of 
the world,” applied to Jesus, and the 
mention of some of the privileges of the 
people of England—such as, no tor- 
ture, nor punishment previous to a 







proof of guilt; no kneeling at the bar; 
a toleration of religious worship, &c.—. 
excited the inquirer’s fears: he dared 
not, he said, mention such things to 
his Excellency the Governor ; ms he, 
therefore, sent for my approval, a dis- 
torted abstract of some parts of the 
statements given him, in which he 
falsified the matter of fact. 


A remarkable Dream of the late Dr. 
Doddridge, related by the Rev. 
Samuel Clarke, son of the late Dr. 
Clarke, of St. Albans. 

Tue Doctor (Doddridge) and my father 

(Dr. Clarke) had been conversing to- 

gether one evening upon the nature of 

the separate state, and the probability 
that the scenes in which the soul would 
enter; upon its leaving the body, would 
bear some resemblance to those with 
which it had been conversant while on 
earth, that it might be prepared for the 
more sublime happiness of the heavenly 
world. This, and other conversation 
of the same kind, probably occasioned 
the following dream. 

The Doctor imagined himself dan- 
queen ill at a friend's house in Lon- 
on; and after lying for some time in 
this state, he thought his soul left his 
bedy, and took its flight, in a kind of 
tine vehicle, which (though very dif 
ferent from the body it had just quit- 
ted) was still material. He pursued his 
course ti he was some distance from. 
the city, when turning back, and re- 
viewing the town, he could not forbear 
saying to himself, «* How trifling and 
how vain do those affairs, in which the 
inhabitants of this place are so eagerly. 
employed, appear to me, a separate 
spirit!” At length, as he was con-° 
tinuing his progress, and though with- 
out any certain direction, yet easy and 
happy in the thought of the universal 
providence and goverhment of God, 
which extends alike to all states and 
worlds, he was met by one who told 
him he was sent-to conduct him to the 
place suposed for his abode; from 
whence he concluded that it could be 

no, other than an angel, though (as I 

remember) he appeared under the form 

of an elderly man. They went accord- 
ingly together, till they came within 
sight of a spacious building, which had 


the air of a palace. eo inquiring, . 


what it was, his guide told him, it was 
the place assigned for his residence at 
present; upon which the Doctor ob- 
seryed, that he remembered to have 
read while on earth, “ That eye had 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor had it en- 
tered the heart of man what God had 
prepared for them that love him ;” 
whereas he could easily have conceived 
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of such a building from others he had 
geen, thou he acknowledged they 
were greatiy inferior to this in ele- 
ance. The answer his guide made 
was plainly suggested by the conversa- 
tion of the evening; it was, that the 
Scene at first presented was contrived 
on purpose to bear a near resemblance 


“to those he had been accdstomed to on 
‘earth, that his mind may be more 


easily and gradually prepared for those 
ies that would open upon him here- 
after, and which would at first quite 
dazzle and overpower him 
By this time they were come up to 
the palace, and his guide led him 
through a kind of saloon into an inner 
— The first object which struck 
jim was a large golden cup, that stood 
the table, on which was embossed 
figure of a vine and a cluster of 
He asked his guide the mean- 
of this, who told him, it was the cup 


$n which his Saviour drank new wine 


with his disciples in his kingdom, and 
that the figure carved upon it was in- 
tended to signify the union between 


‘Christ and his people ; implying, that 


the grapes derive all their sweetness 
‘and favour from the vine, so the saints, 
‘even in’a state of glery, are indebted 
for their establishment and happiness 


‘to their union with their Head, in 


whom they are all complete. While 
they were thus conversing, they heard 
® sound at the door; the angel inti- 
mated that it was the signal of his 
Lord’s approach, and was intended to 
him for the interview. Accord- 

dpgly, ina short time the Saviour en- 
the room; and on his (the 
Doctor) casting himself’ at his feet, he 
gel raised him up, and with a 
of inexpressible complacency as- 
sured him of his favour, and of his 
kind acceptance of his faithful services. 
And as a token of his uliar regard, 
‘and of the intimate friendship he in- 
tended to honour him with, he took the 
up, and, after drinking of it himself, 
gave it into the hands of the Doctor. 
‘ would have declined it at first, as 
too tan honour for him ; but his 
Lord replied, (as to Peter in relation 
to washing his feet,) * [f thou drink not 
with me, fhou hast no part in me.” This 
scene which he observed filled him with 
Such a transport of gratitude, love, and 
‘admiration, that he was ready to sink 
‘Under it. His Master seemed seusible 
‘of it, and told him, that he must leave 
‘him for the present, but it would not 
‘be long before he repeated the visit, 
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mind became a little composed, he per- 
ceived that the room was hung round 
with pictures; and upon examining them 
more particularly, he discovered, to his 
nee surprise, the history of his own 
ife: the most remarkable scenes he had 
passed through, being thus represented 
in a most lively manner, it may easily 
be conceived how much this would 
strike and affect his mind. ‘The many 
temptations and trials he had been ex- 
posed to, and the signal instances of 
the divine goodness towards him in the 
different periods of his life, which by 
this means were all presented at once 
to his view, excited the strongest emo- 
tions of gratitude, especially when he 
reflected that he was out of the reach 
of any future distress, and that all the 
purposes of divine love and mercy to- 
wards him were at length happily ac- 
complished. The extacy of joy and 
thankfulness into which this dream 
threw him, was so great, that he 
awoke. ‘But for some time after he 
arose, the impression continued so live- 
ly, that tears of joy flowed down his 
cheeks; and he says, he never remem- 
bered to have had stich sentiments of 
love and joy equally strong. 


The Choice. 


A Quaker residing at Paris, was 
waited on by four of his workmen, in 
order to make their usual compliments, 
and ask for their usual new year’s gift. 
* Well, my friends,’ said the Quaker, 
‘here are your ; choose 

francs or the Bible.’ « I don’t know how 
to read,’ said the first, * so I take the 
fifteen francs.’ ‘1 can read,’ aaid the 
second, ‘ but I have pressing wants :’—. 
he took the fifteen francs: the third, 
also, made the same choice. He now 
came to the fourth, a young lad of 





about thirteen or fourteen. he 


Quaker looked at him with an air 
of goodness:—* Will you, too, take 
these three*pieces, which you may ob- 
tain at any time by your labour and 
industry ?? * As you say the book is - 
good, I will take it, and read from it 
to my mother,’ replied the boy. He 
took the Bible, opened it, and found 
between the leaves a gold piece of fort 

francs, The others hung down their 
heads, and the Quaker told them he 
was sorry they had not made a better 
choice. . Percy Anecdotes. 


Employment of Time. 
TxeEreE is nothing of which we are apt - 
to be so lavish as of time, and about 
which we ought to be more solicitous, 
‘since without it we'can do nothing in 
the” world: "Time is what we’ want 
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mast, but what, alas! we use worst, 
and for which God will certainly most 
strictly reckon with us when time shall 
be no more! It is of that moment to 
us in reference to both worlds, that I 
can hardly wish any man better than 
that he ld seriously consider what 
he does with his time ; how and to what 
ends he employs it ; and what returns 
he makes,to God, his neighbour, and 
himself, for it. Will he never have a 
for this? for this, the greatest 
wisdom and work of life? ‘0 come 
but once into the world, and trifle away 
our true enjoyment of it, and of our- 
selves in it, is lamentable indeed. This 
one. reflection would yield a thinking 
2 t instruction ; and, since no- 
ig by, gaint «gee 
i tless, must needs - 
ee Bini and that, to be sure, such 
do. as are unconcerned in the use of 
their most precious time. This is but 
too evident, if we will allow ourselves 
te consider that there is hardly any 
thing we take by the right end, or im- 


we. to its just advantage. We un- 
ed little of the, works of God, 


either in nature or We pursue 
false know. 5 mistake education 
extremely. We are violent in our af- 
fections, - and immethodi- 


cal in our whole life, making that a 
burthen which wasgiven as a blessing, 
and.so of litfle ‘art. to ourselves or 
her, Maver: . the ge - 
tion ppiness, and so missing o 

Fight use of life and way of Py 


i 3. and till we are aded to 
elap.” d step alittle aside, out of the 
noisy.crowd and encumbering hurry of 
the world, and calmly take a prospect 
of oe: it will impossible we 
should be able to make a right judg- 
ment of ourselves, or know our own 
misery. But after we have made the 
‘onings, which retirement will 

ip.us to, we shall begin to think the 
world in measure mad, and that 
we have been in a sort. of Bedlam all 
this while. Reader! whether young 
or old, think it not too.soon or too late 
to turn over the leaves of thy past life, 
and be sure to fold down where any 
of it affect. thee, and be- 

stow minal er of thy time to cor- 
rect, those. faults in future conduct ! 
Be it in relation to this or the next life, 
what, thou wouldst do, if what thou 
were to do again, be sure to 

do as long as thou livest upon the like 
occasions. Our resolutions seem to be 
vigorous, as. often as we reflect upon 


to grow flat again, upon fresh tempta- 
fe ye 
From, Penn's to. his Book 
of “* Reflections and Maxiau,” &¢. 


Habeas Corpus Act. 
Tse Habeas Corpus Act was carried 
by an odd artifice in the House of 
Lords. Lord Grey and Lord Norris 
were named to be the tellers: Lord 
Norris, ry > man subject to vapours, 
was not, at all times, attentive to what 
he was doing: so a very fat Lord com. 
ing in, Lord Grey counted him for 
ten, asa jest at first ; but seeing Lord 
Norris had not observed it, he went on 
with his misreckoning of ten. So it 
was reported to the House, and de. 
clared, that they who were for the bill 
were the majority, though it indeed 
went on the other side; and, by this 
means, the bill was passed. 
Bishop Burnett, 


Extraordinary Bigotry. 

A cLErcyman, who lately had in his 
library a very expensive work, which 
he was frequently in the habit of quot- 
ing as an authority, peng info; one 
day that it was written by a dissenting 
minister, hastened to his bookseller to 
inquire into the alarming declaration ; 
and having received a confirmation of 
the fact, he asked if he could not dis- 
pose of it. The bookseller observed, 
that so expensive a work must be sold 
at a great loss. “ Well,” said the 
Saray man, “ never mind, I must then 
lose by it, for it shall not remain in my 
library, now I know it to be written by 
a Dissenter.” 


Psalm-singing. 

Tue Covenanters, in the time of the 
civil wars, were passionately addicted 
to Psalm-singing. When the great 
Montrose was risoner, his chap- 
lain, Wishart, the e t historian of 
his exploits, shared the same fate, and 
was condemned to the same punishment 
with his patron. Being desired on the 
scaffold to name what Psalm he wished 
to be ~~ previous to his execution, 
he pitch 

of 24 parts. His object succeeded ; for 
before two thirds of the Psalm were 


sung, a pardon arrived. Any other 
Paafin would in all probability have 
hanged him. 


Origin of Vigils. 
Ix the time of tion, the Chria- 
tians assembled in secret, and by night; 
and so when they came to enjoy peace 
they retained the same custom. 
we read that ine continued the 


upon the 119th, consisting ‘ 
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. J. STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 


_ Wishing to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we 


earnestly 


our Correspondents to furnish us with all 


ocuments and infor- 


mation relating to it, addressed to the Editors at the Publisher’s. 


CHESHIRE. 
(Continued from p. 571.) 


MaccLesFrietp.—There are two con- 
tions of Protestant Dissenters in 

is town, who are associated on the 
Congregational plan. The oldest of 
these was originally Presbyterian, aud 
has a meeting-house in the Back-street, 
within the Borough, which appears, 
from a date and once authorities, to 
have been erected in the Jat 1692. 
According to Tong, (Life of Henry,) a 
Mr. Natuaniet Scores died minister 
here in 1702; and Mr. Apam Ho t- 
LAND, Doctor of Physic, who had been 
ordained at Knutsford, Sept. 27, 1692, 
to a congregation which assembled at 
Middlewich, was removed to Maccles- 
field, and died minister here in 1716. 
To him succeeded the Rev. Tuomas 
CuLcuertu early in the year 1718, who 
continued minister of this place till the 
ir 1751, as appears by his hand- 
Writing in the register. To Mr. Cul- 
¢heth succeeded the Rev. BensamMin 
Street, a native of Wilmslow, in 
Cheshire, who was educated for the 
ministry in Dr. Rotherham’s Academy 
at Kendal, and died in 1764. He was 
sieceeded the same year by the Rev. 
Joux Patmer, who was born at Nor- 
wich, and received his education for the 
ministry in the Academy at Warring- 
ton. Soon after Mr. Palmer began his 
Ministry, a secession took place, on 
doctrinal grounds, which led, some 
years after, to the establishment of 
another congregation. The Seceders, 
however, for the time, joined.the Me- 
Odists, and continued for several 
years to worship with them. Mr. Pal- 
mer,resigned the charge of the congre- 
gation in 1779, and was succeeded in 
je same year by the present minister, 
the Rev. Loru1an Pottock, who com- 
eted his studies for the ministry un- 

r the superintendance of the late 
ev tony Lothian, of Newcastle- 


-Tyne. 
tafe New Meeting, in Townley 
Street, led Ebenezer Chapel. —The cone 


fegation which assembles in this place 
- Was first formed in the year 1777, by a 


tW persons, (in whose consciences the 
means of religious instruction then en- 
Joyed in the town were felt to be insufs 
nt, assembling together in a private 
Cona. Mac. No. 35. 


room, for prayer, reading of the sacred 
Scriptures, and religious conversation. 
In these humble circumstances, the 
great Head of the church was pleased to 
visit them, and, according to his promise, 
to show them the way of truth more 
rfectly.. After some time had elapsed 
in this course, they endeavoured to pro- 
cure the assistance of ministers of the 
Capea order, with whose views 
of divine truth their own so well ac- 
corded; and, among others, the follow- 
ing supplies were obtained. The Rev. 
Messrs. Turner, of Gatley; WuitE- 
HEAD, of Charlesworth; WHiTBRIDGE, 
of Newcastle; and Smita, of Leeds, 
So early as the year 1784, a place of 
worship was projected at an expense of 
£20; but the means not being at that 
time procurable, (the subscriptions only 
amounting to £60,) the execution of 
the plan was delayed, although an 
agreement for the ground was entered 
into. In the middle of the same year, 
the resources of the congregation were 
so low, as not to exceed 4s. 6d. per 
week for all the expenses attending the 
ministry of the G ; in consequence 
of which, the late Rev. Davip Sime. 
son, who then preached at the new 
church, gave them the use of: his 
school-room for five months; after 
which, for a further space of four 
months, they conducted their worshi 
in a dwelling-house, which the rented 
and registered. By the friendly intér- 
ference of the Rev. Samuel Turner, 
from whom they had received on many 
occasions the kindest assistance, they 
were introduced, in 1785, to the Rev. 
Mr. Gates, of London, who came to 
Macclesfield, and preached to them in 
a registered house for about a year and 
a half, with success. Some dissentions 
in the congregation have been assi 
as the cause of his removal from them. 
During his stay, they experienced 
many trials, arising from the ill will of 
their neighbours towards the cause of 
religion ; by whom they were, like the 
Psalmist, hunted from place to 
as a partri upon the tops of the 
mountains. First, when their numbers 
became so t; that the house they 
pong wi not nie iy then ; 
hired a large room, of w' ry. 
had. no sooner taken possession, than 
they were: required to relinquish it. 
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They then hired : Bam, after 
muc! —o in fitting it up, were 
rmitted to occupy it ely three Sab- 
ths. In this manner they were pur- 
sued through three or four different 
places, from all of which they were 
ejected, almost as soon as they had 
erected the Gospel standard in them. 
Yet vain was the a:tempt, by this 
species of persecution, to extinguish 
the light of the Gospel; as well might 
its fues, with the arch enemy of souls 
for their colleague and instigator, have 
ferbad the sun to rise. No opposition 
could effect the object ; but the attempt 
terminated, as it has done in very many 
other instances, in the furtherance of 
the Gospel. Upon the retirement of 
Mr. Gates, another minister was ob- 
tained pr Wolverhampton, os be 
roject of a permanent of worshi 
as lemnedictely poe ae small pm 4 
collected—the ground in’ Townley- 
street previously for, purchased, 
and the erection of the present meeting- 
house, which measures 60 feet by 45, 
was entered upon. The unexpected re- 
moval-of their new minister had, how- 
ever, nearly a second time defeated 
the project ; but in the critical moment 
a request was made to Messrs. Whitten- 
bury, Clegg, and Dunwiddie, three opu- 
lent individuals connected with the new 
chapel in Moseley-street, Manchester, to 
afford the n assistance. With this 
request they cheerfully complied, and 
the chapel has since been completed, 
and placed in their hands as trustees. 
It was opened on the 16th of March, 
1788, by the Rev. William Maurice, 
then of Stockport, and very suitably 
denominated “ Ebenezer Chapel ” For 
some time after the chapel was opened, 
the as depended upon occa- 
sional supplies, till the Rev. Jonatuan 
Scott, of Drayton, in Shropshire, after, 
at his own expense, adding considerably 
to the commodiousness of the place of 
worship, introduced the late Rev. Joun 
Kinestove, a very promising young 
man from Homerton Academy, among 
them, with a view to his taking the 
pastoral office. Mr. Kingstone, how- 
ever, such are the inscrutable ways of 
the Divine Providence, only continued 
among them long enough to raise san- 
ine hopes of future prosperity to the 
nfant cause, from his very acceptable 
talents and piety, and was.then sud- 
denly called by death, in January 1789, 
from the church militant to the church 
eee Thus bereaved and af- 
» the congregation obtained the 
assistance of various ministers until 
May, when, at the ‘recommendation 
of Mr. Scott, the Rev. Mr. Wi_pBORE 
preached to them three Sabbaths, and 
was invited to revisit them after he 
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had fulfilled a previous engagement in 
Cornwall. This he did, and continued 
at Macclesfield till 1792. During his 
residence there, in 1790, Mr. Scott, 
who appears to have lost no opportunity 
of manifesting his attachment to the 
place, and his strong desire to promote 
the cause of the Redeemer in it, pre- 
sented the congregation with the sum 
of £100, for the P guar + of ground for 
a vestry and yard, and for the erection 
of the vestry, which took place accord- 
ingly Mr. Wildbore was succeeded by 
the Rev. Mr. Wuiteroort, who re- 
mained till 1794, and was succeeded hy 
Mr. Witu1ams, from Ashburn. Dur- 
ing a part of the interval, that is, from 
the beginning of February to the 
middle of June, 1795, the pulpit 
was occupied by the Rev. Jos Wi- 
son. Mr. Williams, after a very short 
stay at Macclesfield, removed into 
Staffordshire, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Dantet DuNKERLEY, who was or- 
dained over the church, 15th of Aue 
1798, Mr. Dunkerley removed to Lox- 
ley, near Sheffield, and was succeeded 
by the Rev. J. Rasan, late of Wal- 
lingford, who came to this place sbout 
1802, and left it in the beginning of 
1804. He was succeeded by the Rev. 
J. H. Brownine, during whose mini- 
stry the chapel underwent a thorough 
repair; and a very excellent building 
was raised for a Sabbath school, in 
which not less than between 400 and 
500 children are weekly taught to read. 
In 1816 Mr. Browning removed, and 
the congregation were again left de- 
pendent upon their neighbours for occa- 
sional assistance, until the month of 
May, 1819, when the Rev. Joann 
Harnis, their present minister, re- 
moved from Whitchurch, in the county 
of Salop, and took charge of the Town- 
— congregation, in Maccles- 
eld. 

Besides the two dissenting places of 
worship already described, there is in 
Macclesfield a large Sunday school 
room, in which there is also Lane 
every Lord’s day, to a considerab 
congregation. ‘The Sunday school, for 
the use of which this place was first 
erected, was instituted in the year 
1796, by Mr. Joun Wuitaker, for 
the education of the children of the 

oor, in which benevolent undertaking 

e laboured for some time almost alone. 
But in 1800, the clergy, as well as 
many of the inhabitants, concurring 
heartily in the work, the first sermon 
in aid of the funds was preached by 
the late Rev. Davip Simpson, in the 
new church. The school, which was 
established and conducted on the most 
liberai principles, and into which chil- 
dren of every denomination were re- 
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ceived, continued for some time to 





flourish ; not only as long as Mr. Simp- 
son lived, but till after the removal of 
the Rev. Melville Horne, who was 
another of its patrons. It had been 
acknowledged to be a signal blessing to 
the town ; and as great inconvenience 
had been yerienced from renting 
school rooms in different parts for its 
accommodation, a Committee was form- 
ed, in 1812, who determined to erect 
a large and convenient building for the 
purpose. During the erection of the 
sehool, and the preparation of the trust 
deed, the greatest harmony and cor- 
diality appeared to prevail at the nu- 
merous tae and discussions of the 
Committee, until the time arrived 
for the annual charity sermon, when 
the clergy of the Establishment, who 
were connected with it, first endea- 
youred to procure a restriction of its 
benefits to children of their sect, and to 
conform the instruction given to their 
views; failing in this, they refused 
either to preach, or to allow other 

men to preach any charity ser- 
mons for this school, in either of the 
churches of Macclesfield. The Com- 
mittee, thus circumstanced, were un- 
der the necessity of altering their ori- 
ginal plan, and of building an upper 
room, similar to the one over the Stock- 
port Sunday school, ir which it is stated 
to have been their only intention at the 
time, to invite clergymen, dissenting 
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ministers, and Methodist preachers, al- 
ternately, once in three months, to 
reach collection sermons in aid of the 
‘unds of the school ‘To meet all these 
increased expenses, a large portion of 
the inhabitants of the town liberally 
came forward, a second time; but their 
plan was unfortunately too little sec- 
tarian, éven for their colleagues of the 
Methodist denomination, who, havin 
assisted in resisting the pretensions 0 
the established clergy, themselves . en- 
deavoured to monopolize the intended 
preaching, to the exclusion of every 
other class of Dissenters ; and, not suc+ 
ceeding in the attempt, they also with- 
drew. From this secession arose, about 
six years afterwards, a litigation before 
the Court of Exchequer, instituted by 
petition of Mr. Thomas Roberts, a sur- 
geon in Macclesfield, whose father was 
a preacher among the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, and Mr. George Pearson, against 
eighteen or nineteen of the Trustees. 
As the pleadings have been published,* 
it is only necessary to state, that the 
decision was favourable to the trust ; 
that the school is now prosperous, cone 
taining upwards of 2000 children ; and 
that there is preaching to a large con- 


tion upon the upper floor every 
Sabbath aay. 


¢ To be continued. ) 





* By Holdsworth, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 
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rotestant Dissenting Ministers. 


Tue Second Annual Report, read at 
the General Meeting of the Society, 
held at the King’s Head, in the Poultry, 
May 25, 1820, justly observes, that be- 
fore the formation of this Society, it 
had long been a matter of surprise and 
regret, that, while some provision had 
been made for every species of distress, 
80 little attention should have been 
id to the case of Protestant 
ting Ministers, who have spent 
the greater part of their lives in en- 
deavouring to promote the best in- 
terests of their fellow-creatures.. Seme 
of whom in the decline of life, find 
themselves in a dependant and even 
destitute state. ‘The Report details 
the cases of 12 and infirm Minis- 
ters, 7 of whom are Independents, 4 
i and 1 Presbyterian, relieved 
by the Society within the last year, by 

donations from £5, to £30, accordi 
to their circumstances. The statemen 

of the funds was as follows, viz. 
5,000 - 3 per cents ; 
£450 Cash, 


Society for the Relief of Aged and In- 
jirm P 


Bible in Chinese. 
Dr. Morrison in a letter to the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, dated Nov. 25, 1819, says, 
from the Rev. Mr. Milne, I have letters 
of Oct. 8th, informing me, that on the 
12th of Nov. he should finish his trans 
lation of the Book of Job; which is the 
last of the Books selected for his share 
of the work. Theseveral parts translated 
by him -~ yer Ra Joshua, 
u , 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 an me 
1 ers 2 Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther, Job. The remaining 26 Books 
of the Old Testament have been trans- 
lated by me, and were this day brought 
to a conclusion. Thus we possess in 
Chinese, a complete Version of all the 

Canonical Books of Scripture. 


Persian Christians. 

Two persons, ae to beChristians, 
and oem of Persia, have been latel 

travellingin India, to collect charitab 

contributions for the support of a Chris- 
tian community in Persia. The Rev. 
Messrs. Kolhoff and S eider, the 
Missionaries at Tanjore, from the So- 
ciety Ky promoting Christian know- 
4K2 
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ledge, were so well satistied, after ex- 
nation, of the truth of their repre- 
sentations that they gave them a testi- 
monial to that 

Lucas John is about forty years of 
age, and states, that, by the blessing 
and grace of God, he has, for the last 
ten years attended to the concerns of 
his soul. Joseph John, about twenty- 
three years old, has, since the age of 
owas known the things belonging to 


Their native town is Chosrabad, in 
the province of Hedesbegan, in Meso- 
potamia. It contains about 700 inhabi- 
tants, who are all of the same commu- 
nity with themselves. Formerly, when 

a Turkish Pasha, they enjoyed, 
in some d » public justice and 

; but since they have been sub- 
jected to the power of Abbas Mirza, 
a son of the King of Persia, who resides 
at Tebriz, these poor Christians have 
been treated in a most intolerant and 
cruel manner; and have had to pay 
heavy taxes beyond their ability. Two 
sons of Lucas John have been seized, 
and threatened to be made Mussulmans ; 
but Mr. Armstrong, residing,at Tebriz, 
has become security for the payment of 
1,000 ru 3 500 of which are already 
collected, the rest are still. wanting. 
Since their acquaintance with Mr. Arm- 
strong, they seem to have suffered less 
from their Mohammedan oppressors. 

The whole number of these Chris- 

3 is about 10,000. They have an 
Archbishop and three Bishops. The 
Archbishop resides at Mosul; one of 
the Bishops at their native town of 
Chosrabad ; another at Meredeen, three 
days journey from Mosul; and the 
third at Diarbekir. By the Mohamme- 
dans they are called Nazarenes, and 
Syrians by the Arabs; but among them- 
selves, Ebriam, or Beni Israel ; which 
names denote their relation to the 
ancient Jewish, Christian Church, of 


which —_ are the sm » as does 
also their language ; the rds Prayer, 
and Apestolic Creed, being very like to: 
the nal-Hebrew. They have no 
connex whatever with either the 
Greek or the Roman Churches. They 
hold ‘the doctrine of the Trinity in 
Unity ; and declare Jesus Christ to be 
“the way, the truth, and the life,”— 
and that through Him alone they are 
delivered from the wrath to come, and 
are made heirs of eternal life. They 
acknowledge only the two sacraments, 
but both in the full sense and import 
of the Protestant Church. ' 
ann pore ¥ Bg seme large 
urch, near! size a = 
ance of the Scotch Kirk, at Mare, 
Ww is a fine building. Throu 
of the Mobammedans, wbo insult and 
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worship between the hours of five and 
seven on Sunday mornings ; and in the 
evenings between six andeight. There 
are also daily services at the same hours, 
The women sit on opposite sides of the 
Church during the hours of worship, 

The country is said to be covered 
with gardens, abounding with a great 
variety of fruits. The men are chiefly 
en in cultivation, and the women 
in spinning. Within the last ten years 
a | has been established, in which 
the average attendance of boys is about 
thirty. There is also a separate school 
for girls, consisting of but a few scho- 
lars; sometimes not more than three in 
number. In these schools are taught 
the Four Gospels, the names of which 
they repeated distinctly, the Psalms, and 
othér books. ‘The scholars are taken to 
church morning and evening. 

These two men seem Sows and 
simple, and well acquainted with the 
truths of Christianity, though quite de- 
ficient in reading and writing. On 
being asked occasionally what success 
they had met with, they would invari- 
ably reply, in the most artless and un- 
affected manner, as if it were their 
ordinary style of speaking of their bene- 
fits and mercies, ** God iven us”— 
so much more—mentioning the amount, 


General Statement of Schools in 
England. 


Endowed Schools. 


Children 

New Schools 302 32,590 

Ordinary Schools 3,865 125,843 
Total revenue £300,525 

Unendowed Schools. 

New Schools 820 105,582 

Dames Schools 3,102 53,524 

Ordinary Schools 10,360 319,643 
Sunday Schools. 

New Schools . 404 50,979 

Ordinary Schools 4,758 401,858 


This account is understood to be ex- 
clusive of the National, and British 
and Foreign Schools. 


State of Religion in America. 
Lar ye ae has been makin 
rapid progress of late years, in some 
the States of the Ancien Union ; 
which appears, in one instance, from the 
following statement -of a person at one 
of the largest sea-ports in America, that 
at a meeting of all the clergy in the 
State, only two orthodox congregational 
ministers were present ; yet, from the 
account of the proceedings of the Ge- 
neral Assembly of the 


CNovemaerr, 
oppress them, they assemble for divine 
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Church of the United States of Ame- 
rica, at their Session, held at Philadel- 
phia in the month of May last ; religion 
ts a favourable appearance, as in 
at. connexion they have upwards of 
ove hundred thousand communicants, 
and-about eight hundred settled pastors. 
In this number they include none of 
the New England churches, which hold 
intercourse with them in their General 
Assembly, and none of the Associate 
Reformed, the Reformed Dutch, the 
Refurmed or German Lutheran in 
the United States. 

The narrative of the state of religion 
in New Hampshire, Massachusett’s 
Proper, and Vermont, holds out a very 
cheering prospect ; and contains an in- 
teresting summary of the present state 
ofthe leading institutions of the coun- 
try, for the promotion of the glory of 
God, and the manifestation of good will 
tomen. Itstates, that, entire churches 
in large numbers, are yearly added to 
those already formed; and that the 
latter have in some cases more than 
doubled the number of their members 
within a single year. ‘To which is added 
the general conviction, which pervades 
the church on the subject of ministerial 
education. ‘The seminary at Prince- 
ton has numbered within the past year 
seventy students. In Union College, 
from twenty-five to thirty students have 
within the year become the hopeful 
Sas of converting grace. In the 
College of Athens, in Ohio, twelve 
have heen added to the number before 
pious, making that number upwards of 
thirty: Hamilton College contains fifty 

men, who are supposed by its 
ent, to be religiously impressed. 
Dartmouth College exhibits much seri- 
ousness, and in Williams College more 
than half of the entire number of its 


bers are Preparing to enter on 
theological studies. ‘To these should be 


added about thirty students in the 


Mission school at Cornwall, in Connec- 
ticut, and seven in the African school 
at Percipany, in New Jersey: the for- 
mer are children of various heathen 
countries, and are destined to return to 
the shores, and to the forests from which 
they wandered, richly laden with good 
for their native land; the latter are 
descendants of Africa, and hope one day 
to bring to their much injured mother, 
with the tears and confessions of Ame- 
rica, her offering of recompense in the 
Gospel of the Son of God. 
Sappath Scnoots are also extend- 
ou benign influence every where. 
York contains eighty, of these 
and educates about nine thou- 
sand scholars ; Philadelphia about four- 
ithousand ; Baltimore above eight 
usand, and other cities in propo: . 
The Opportunity for religious instruc 
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tion afforded by these little nurseries of 
truth, has been embraced by many 
members of the Romish communion, 
who were prohibited from entering a 
Protestant place of worship. 

Inst1TUTIONS have been formed for 
the providing of suitable places of wor- 
ship for the religious instruction of 
SAILORS, who on account of their dress 
and other circumstances, thi t them. 
selves excluded from worshipping with 
other classes of the community ;- but 
since these means have been adopted, 
they have readily attended, and the 
most beneficial effects are manifested 
in thechange produced in the behaviour 
and habits of this long neglected, but 
interesting class in society. 

THE Meonanauat SocietT1£s, both 
foreign and domestic, as well as 
Biste Society, are in a flourishing 
state, and there is this peculiar feature 
of religious benevolence in them, the 
ladies send in their contributions in the 
names of the ministers of the — 
congregations to which they belong; 
that their ministers may have a share 
in the direction of the Societies to which 
they subscribe. 

American Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
Besrpes the exertions of this Society 
in Calcutta and Barbadoes, it has 
in British America—in Newfoundland, 
at 14 stations, 6 Missionaries and 11 
schoolmasters: in Nova Scotia, at 25 
stations, 18 Missionaries, and 25 school+ 

masters and mistresses. 

In New Brunswick, at 15 stations, 
13 Missionaries, and 14 schoolmasters 
and mistresses. 

: In Prince Edward’s Island, 2 Mis- 
sionaries. 

In Upper Canada, at 15 stations, 15 
Missionaries, a schoolmaster, and a 
catechist. 

In Lower Canada, at 12 stations, 11 
Missionaries beside native teachers. 

The report states, that during the 
last year, 10,000 emigrants | at 
Quebec only, and a larger number in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. The 
Society has also turned its attention to 
the New Settlement in South Africa, 
and has pledged itself to Government, 
to endeavour to furnish them with 
Missionaries duly qualified, till Go- 
vernment shall see fit to settle among 
them an ecclesiastical establishment. 


American Indians. 

Rev. Dr. Morse, late of Charlestown, 
has received a commission, from the 
De ent of War, which embraces 
ali Indian affairs, with instruction from 
the government, to visit as many of the 

ndian tribes as possible, and he is re- 
quired to direct his attention to the 
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actual condition of the Indians that he 
shall visit, as it respects their moral, 
religious, and political character—to 
ascertain their .numbers—the extent 
and description of country which they 
severally occupy, their modes of life, 
customs, laws, and political institu- 
tions—the characters and _ disposition of 
their most influential men—the num- 
bers, situation, and characters of their 
schools and teachers, their plans of in- 
struetion and education—-and the suc- 
cess which has attended the attempts 
made to educate their youth--the feel- 

of their chiefs with regard to the 


in ion of recom oy, > pre we 
their - state o 
trade with thet, sm ae to report the 


result of his investigation to the govern- 


ment. 

‘The distance which the Doctor intends 
to travel, commencing with New York, 
and terminating with Pennsylvania, is 
nearly 4,000 miles, and will occupy the 
whole summer at least. Inthe autumn 
a second journey is contemplated to the 
south western parts of the United 
States, in which all the larger tribes 
will be visited. 


WESLEYAN METHODISTS. 
Present State of the Society. 
Total N° of members in 








Great Britain this year - | 191,217 
Ditto last year : = 195,905 
Decrease in Great Britain 4,688 
Total number in Ireland 

this year - © ee 23,800 
Ditto last year - 22,580 
Increase in Ireland - 1,220 
Total number of members 

under care of the Foreign 

Missionaries this year - 27,442 
Ditto last year - - 25,150 
Increase in Foreign Mis- } 

sions i . 2,292 
Number of members un- 

der the care of the seve- 

ral Conferences of the 

United States of Ame- 

rica, 1819-- 

Whites - 201,750 
Coloured & Blacks 39,174 

» . ——— 240,924 
Number in 1818 - - 229,627 
Increase in 1819 - . 11,297 
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CNovemarr, 
General Recapitulation. 
Number of members now in 


Great Britain - - - 191,217 
Dittoinlreland - - 23,800 
Ditto in Foreign Missions - _— 27,44 
Under care of the British ae 

and Irish Conferences - 249,459 
Under care of the American _ 

Conferences,1819 - - 240,994 
Total number in the Wes >) 

leyan Methodist So- j 

cieties throughout the f 485,583 

world - ais: 

Preachers in Great Britain 700 
inIreland - - 125 

in ForeignStations 128 

in America - - 812 

1,765 


—- 


Religious Tracts in India. 


From the Rev. C. Rhenius, Maras, 
May 30, 1819. 


Tue Association held its First Anni- 
versary in a spacious hall, in the Black 
Town, belonging to a friend. The 
large hall, with five rooms, were com- 
pletely filled with members and friends 
of the Association,—ladies and gentle- 
men, Europeans, country-born; yea, 
Hindoos;—high and low; rich and 
poor; the most cordial unanimity pre- 
vailed among all, consisting of different 
colours, of different names, of different 
countries, of different abilities, and 
they rejoiced together, and contributed 
to the furtherance of the good cause. 
A simple, yet interesting relation of 
the transactions of the Association dur- 
ing the past year, afforded much en- 
couragement in the great and important 
work of distributing religious tracts. 
About 200 rupees were collected that 
evening. 


Extract of a Letter from a Methodist 
Missionary in South Africa. 

In the month of May last, I rode toa 
farm abont 12 miles distant, in order to 
preach tothe Bastard Hottentots wlio in- 
habit the house. Jt happened that many 
of our people followed on foot, and others 
on horses; so that the house was nearly 
filled. My poor wife being ill at the time, 
I, after service, bastened home in the midst 
of the rain that was falling, and our people 
were left behind. The Namacquas, wishing 





By recent accounts from America, it 
appears, that there has been a farther 
increase, between 1819 and 1820, of at 
least 16,000 members. wast 


to employ their time to the profit of them- 
selves and those present, held service after 
dinner ; and while thus engaged in worship, 
a farmer, who had come some distance, 
opened the door and looked in. His asto- 
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nisbment being in some measure abated, he 
retired to the kitchen till the service was 
ended ; and having a desire to converse with 
the Hottentots, and ridicule their worship, 
he began as follows :~- 

Farmer.—W hat sort of singing and pray- 
ing is this that you have had? I never 
beard any thing like it, nor can [ under- 
stavd any thing you have said. 

Jacob.—I think, Master, you only came 
to mock us ; nevertheless, let me ask yoa, 
does Master onderstand this chapter, 
(John iii.) especially that part respecting 
the New Birth? Pray who are the persons 
that must be born again? 

Farmer.—-(The New Testament being 
handed to him, be complained that he could 
not see very well; but said,) “I suppose 
Jesus Christ is the person who must be 
born again.” 

Jacob—No, Master, no such thing; 
Jesus Christ says that we, and all sinners, 
must be created anew, born aguin of the 
Spirit, and become new creatures, or we 
capnot enter heaven. 

John, (brother to Jacob. )-- Master, you 
once told me that our names did not stand 
inthe Bible, and that the Gospel was not 
for us. Will Master now tell me if the 
tame of Dutchman or Englishman is foand 
therein ?--(No answer.) 

' Jacob.-—But, Master, you who are 
Christians, call as Hottentots, Heathens. 
That is our name, Now [I find that the 
Book says, Jesus came a light-to lighten 
we heathens: we do read our name in the 
k 





 Farmer.—(Yet dumb; but after some 
consideration, he proceeded:) Your mis 
sionary baptizes Hottentots, and that be- 
fore they know their catechism. You 
must first know this; then the missionary 
must stand upon a high place, and ask 
all the questions. If you cannot answer all 


these out of your heads, you must not be 


Jacob.—Pray, Master, where is it so said 
in the Book ?—(No answer.) 

Jacob.—I learn from the Bible, that the 
people dat repent and believe, may be bap- 
tized ; bat the Book say» not dat he who 
can answer all the questions, shall be bap- 
tized. If we had all in our heads that you 
say, what better if our Learts not convert- 
ed be? 


Farmer.—-There is no conversion in this 
life; ‘that must be after death, 

Jacob.——Will you, Master, tell me where 
that is written ?— (No answer.) 

Jacob.--1f I right understand, a man 
who is of sin convinced,—who also sin for- 
sakes, and upon Jesus Christ believes, is 
@averted: this man can be baptized. 
4hn baptized in Jordan them dat sin con- 


Furmer.—-It is time enough to repent 
when we are sick, and likely to die. 
Jacob.--Dat you find not said in de Book. 
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No: we must repent now, as the Lord says 
in the Word. 

Farmer.—I cannot understand you ; your 
Dutch is not good. 

John.—-How is it, Master, that yon do 
not understand, when Mynheer (mission- 
ary) understand all that brother says. " 

Farmer.—Y our missionary cannot uader- 
stand or speak good Dutch. 

John.--Our mynbeer learns the Dutch 
from the book: you learn the bastard 
Datch, without book. It is not wonder. 
then that you think our mynheer speaks not 
good Dutch. He speaks as the book 
speaks: you not understand de book,, and 
therefore not mynheer understand. 

Farmer.—Thbat is, partly trae; there are 
many things in the Bible that we do not 
understand ; and when I come to your 
place, ask your missionary the meaning 
of Gog and Magog. 

Henry, (one of our gp as om 
you, Master, cannot understand many 
things in the book, is not wonder: Paul 
says, ‘The natural man understandeth 
not the things of God, bat they are to him 
foolish.” 

Farmer.--Who is the natura] man? 

Henry.—-We are ail natural men in oor 
sinful aud natural state, avd we can only 
understand the things of God by the help of 
the Spirit of God. 

They then asked him the meaning of 
several passages; but he said, ‘I am no 
missionary, and therefore cannot explain.’ — 

Jacob then enquired if he did not teach 
his own people, slaves, or servants; and 
his answer was, “‘ No; for they would then 
be as wise as I am myself!” 


Education. 

WE are informed the endowed Gram. 
mar School, at Taunton, which has been 
held as a sinecure for the last 25 years, 
is about to be restored as an vient 
Seminary for the children of the towns- 
men, under the care and management 
of the assistant preacher of the parish. 








Africa, 

Mrs. Hannan Kituaw, of Sheffield, a 
Member of the Society of Friends, whose 
mind has for ~~ | years been im 
with a feeling of concern for the reli- 

ious state of the Africans, has under 
instruction, two African youths; the 
elder of them from Goree, the youn 
on the as the es t 

s ing. the Jaloof, a lan 

wumnente may tribes of Regen, ie 
those and the —— parts of 
Africa. Her endeavours have been 
principally directed to the object of ac- 
quiring the Jaloof language from them 
in order to reduce it to mati 
principles, and prepare the way for its 
expression by writing. 
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Praying for the Queen. 
At a meeting of the Presbytery, held 
at Kircudbright lately, the case of Mr. 
Gillespie's arrest by Colonel Gordon 
for praying for the Queen, came before 
them, when they agreed, toa man, that 
the n of the corps had done no- 

to merit such treatment, and, 
without deciding farther, came to the 
resolution of laying the commandant’s 
conduct before the next General As- 
sembly of eB og of Scotland. 
Her since been regularly 
prayed tr fa that quarter. 

Sir Alex. Gordon, and his son, J. 
Gordon, Esq., of Culyenham, the elders 
who composed the meeting of the Kirk 
Session of Crossmichael, on the 16th of 
July last, at which, in contravention of 
the laws and constitution of the Church 
of Scotland, and in opposition to the 

inion’ of the clergyman presiding as 

oderator, a resolution had been en- 
tered into, to the effect, that no minis- 
ter, appointed to officiate in that parish 
during the vacancy, should pray in ex- 
press words for her Majesty the Queen, 
res. we hear, at the bar of the 
resbytery of Kirkcudbright, on Wed- 
nesday, the 6th instant. aving there 
stated, that in obedience to the judg- 
ment of the Presbytery of the 2d of 
August, they hafl erased from the re- 
of the Kirk Session the minute in 
which the obnoxious resolution in ques- 
tion was cotitained, and declared that 
they had no intention of infringing the 


rights of the Church, however in ap. 
pearance they seemed to do so, and, in 
the amplest manner apologized for their 
conduct. Presbytery were pleased to 
accept their apology, and agreed to sist 

all’further procedure in the business. 
Dumfries Courier 
a 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

A Memorial of some Particulars in the 
Experience and Character of the late Mrs, 
Parsons, of Leeds, compiled in accordance 
with the repeated wishes of her friends, is 
now passing through the press, and in a 
few days will be ready for publication. 

In the press, Remarks made during a 
Tcur through the United States of Ame- 
rica, in the Years 1817, 1818, and 1819, 
By William Fell Harris. 

In a few days will be published, the 
second edition of J. Freeman's Method of 
teaching Adult Persons to read, which is 
designed to obviate their Objections, and 
accelerate their Progress. The original 
Pamphlet has been revised, and, in the 
second edition, an attempt will be made to 
adapt the system to the French Language 
also. 

A Funeral Sermon for Mr. and Mrs, 
Josolyne. By Mr. Finch, Harlow. 

Brief Memoirs of the Dissenting Mini- 
sters, Harlow, from 1660 te 1820. By 
T. Finch. Price 2s. 

Jast published, Occasional Poems, by 
Johu Bulmer. 1s. 

Just published, A New Historical Map 
of Palestine, drawn by Mr. Assheton, 
Pablished by Leigh, Strand. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 
Communications have this month been received from the Rev. J. Freeman— 
J. Bulmer—T. Finch—D. Tyerman—J. Thomas—H. Lacey. 
Also from Messrs. C. N. Davies—J. Conder—-W. Cooke—F. Rhodes—S. Leigh— 
Anteger—Epsilon—Eliza Lambert—Theologus—Spes--and R. 
In our last Number we inserted a Poem, which was handed to us from an un- 


known 


the copy sent to us was full of errors. 
Poem, 


correspondent, supposing it to be original ; but we now find it was cépied 
from a MS.; and that the Poon had been Se 


et published. We t that 


ir. Josiah Conder, the author of the 


kindly furnished us with a list of the errata. They are too numerous 





to be inserted here; we must therefore refer those readers who wish to see a 
prem copy, to a small volume of poems, entitled, Associate Minstrels, sold by 
oldsworth, St. Paul’s Church yard. 

Weare sorry to be under the necessity of saying to several of our poetical 
correspondents, that their lines, though well meant, are not to our taste; and 
if our opinion could prevail with them, they would in future confine their pens 
to plain prose. 

NOTICE TO THE READERS' OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 

The ‘Editors have it in contemplation te adopt several improvements in the 
plan of their work, at the commencement of another yéar ; particularly in refer- 
ence to a more extended notice of new works in Theology and General Literature. 
They do not intend to alter their present department for Reviews, but to intro- 
duce an entirely new one, to be called; Burger AnaLytTicat Notices or New 
Pusticatrons, or some such title. They are induced to make this alteration, 
from a desire to meet the wishes of' several friends, and from the regret they have 
long felt, at not being able to notice, in the Review department, a larger number 
= useful and valuable publications, which are every month issuing from 

e press. 
Erratum in the present Number :—Page 595, second note, for oeAnvn-avdoc 
read wtAnvn-arOog. 
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